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ABSTEiCT ' \ 

. : The report summarizes the activities of a two -week 
workshop designed to teach the basic technique of developing 
competency-based curriculum materials. Participants were the staff of 
a proposed career development center for high school and 
postsecondary students. The workshops were conducted in February and 
March of 1974 and were Phase Two of a staff development program. 
Empha%zed,. were the techniques for deriving learning competencies 
using E^avioral analysis and the development of learning modules 
developed around measurable performance objectives. Individualism 
within the group setting was encouraged by allowing staff to focus on 
their area^ of expertise within the two pilot career clusters: 
communications and media, and fine arts and humanities. Evaluation of 
the workshop was conducted by a partici\]f>ant self-assessment ^survey. 
Appendixes to the report (149 pages) contain the workshop schedule, 
materials prepared for participants, and results of the evaluation 
summary. The materials consist of handouts, information packets, 
exercises to be completed, guidelines for writing curriculum 
materials, and examples of four learning packages. Handouts upon 
which exercises were based include: the philosophy, goals, and 
program outlines of the center; behavioral analysis leading to 
competency statements; pre-assessment tor writing performance 
objectives; and pre-assessment for validating performance objectives. \ 
(Author/RG) ' V o \ 
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FINAL ^CA h/^F DEVELOPMENT CONSULTING REPORT 

FOR THE D.'C. CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

■ ' , ,' ■. . ' » 

' PHASE II 

I ♦ ■ 

This report presents the activities, accompUshmentd, and rcicoinmet^datlons 
af a consulting team representing RCA Education Services, a part of RCA 
Service Company, a division of RCA Corporation. The information reported 
in this documenfsrepresents the efforts of a two-weuk staff development 
program conducted wti;h the management and instructional staff of the / 
planned "Career Develop^iHjt Center" located at the National Geographic 
Building, 3rd and R Streets, lISO^, Washington, D.C. This staff deyclbp- 
ment program. Phase II, followed a Ptem^ effort which was initially 
conducted from August 20 through August 31, l^Tftwanti from October 11 
through October 12, 1973. The Phase II staff devclopmenfr^-fo^ogrm was 
conducted from February 25 through March 1, 1974 and from March 25>h«;Qugh 
March 29, 1974. Its major purpose was to continue assistance in the 
development of a pilot career education cluster program, specifically 
the Fine Arts & Humanities Cluster and Cpmmunications & Media Cluster^ 

y 

This two-week st«ff development program emphasized (1) the techniques 
for dcrivlugVearning competencies using behavioral analysis and (X> 



the deveXopmeX of learning modules developed around measurable performanc 
objectives. 
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The staff development activities' were conducted by Dr. T, C, Smith, Man- 
ager of Curriculum Research and Development; Dr. Robert Cain, Manager, 
Educational Planning; Dr. Charlotte Smith, a specialist In Curriculum 
Research and Measurement; Mr. Ed Devaney, a content specialist In^Cora- 
Tttunlcations & Media; and Mr. Richard Butler, a Senior Curriculum Writer 
and Editor . Additional support and expertise were provided by st^f f 
members located in Dallas, Texas and Camden, New Jersey. ' . 

As continued steps necessary to the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the Career Development Center in the two pilot clusters, the 
RCA consulting team concentrated on the major objectives listed' below. 

i ■ ■ 

I ' 1 . ■ ' 

I . . ■ 

• ■ I- 

Objectives . ' 

1. To direct and establish a method for deriving competency statements 
or standards for program areas utilizing task analysis .techniques. 

2. To review relevant curricula and related research .materials collected^ 
by school personnel since the completion of the Phase I staff and 
curriculum development conference (8-20-73 through 8-31-73). 

3. To assist in establishing advisory commit tefes and identifying 
community resources as support for the two clusters. 

4. To establish guidelines for developing/ performance objectives. 

5. To deveXop a recommended format for learning modules for both 
clusters. ' , ^ 

6. To^ direct the writing of at least one learning module per program 

' ■ -2- ■ 



area that is suitable for instructional purposes • 
7, To conduct staff and management personnel self-a3sessment at the 
conclusion of Phase II. 

* ■ 

Background Information ^ 

The Phase II staf if development conference was a contini^ation qf plan- 

ning for the preparation of management and the instructional ^^^^ ^^'^ 

the Career Development Center.. Phase I resulted in bringing^ the »8taff 

together and cooperatively preparing a preliminary set of recoramenda** 

tions for facilltieis, program areas. Career Development Center Philosophy, 

* \ 

and Career Development Center Goals. Phase I also resulted in the eatab- 
lishmeiit of a more cohesive group since the planning for the programs 
of the Center became a 'team effort?' where ideas were shared in the best \ 
interest of the planned prqgram. The establishmei^ of this working 
relationship was by contrast quite apparent to the RCA staff, the attitudeN 
at the beginning of Phase II being noticeably different than at the be- 
ginning of Phase I. This apparent changje of attitude within the staff . 
thus allowed Phase II to progress on schedule as originally planned. 

The RCA staff was quite disappointed that the "Workshops For Careers In 
The Arts" had secured program space at another location and thus would not 
be moving their program into the Career Development Center at the same 
time as the other programs. Their collective contribution during the 
first phase of staff devSilopment was most beneficial to the total effort 



and the two clusters appeared to have made much progresls toward inte- 
grating their suggested programs for the Center, ^ 

Throughout the Phase II staff development conference the "openness*' 
of the group was continually encouraged as it had been during Phase I • 
RCA believes that only through this concept of "openness" can real prog- 
ress be made^ Although several participants joined the conference 
during Phase II, this spirit of "openness" seemed to permeate into their 
working relationships with other staff members as well as RCA staff 
development personnel. ^ , 

During Phase II a staff representative of the educatior>al auditor Moran 
and Associates. joined the staff development conference. Mr. Donald 
Prlcer was present beginning Thursday noon, February 28, 1974 and again 
on Friday, March 1, 1974. He was also present during the second week 
of Phase II. Mr. Pricer was. briefed generally on the activities of Phas 
I staff development and was Informed where he might secure a copy of the 
Phase I report. He wa$ also provided with copies of all conference 
materials that were distributed to each participant. Hr. Pricer was 
encouraged to participate in the conference activities so long as it was 
not disruptive to the conduct of the conference. He was invited to 
participate in the dally post-assessment sessions comprised of the RCA 
staff and the management staff representing the D.. C; schools. His 
suggestions were most constructive and were taken under advisement. 



Between Phase I and Phase II, Mr. George Gordon was assigned as the 
principal to the Career Development Center. 'Throughout both weeks y 
activities Mr. Gordon was present ^nd participated in the conference 
activities. The RCA staff feels that his presence was most beneficial 
to the success of the conference for he could answer questions relating 

directly to internal problems of opening the Center. From the obscrva- 

■ """^■^^ - ^ ■ " " 

tions of the RCA stiff, Mr. Gordon has excellent rapport with the in- 
structional "staff and this should add significantly to the success of 
the new Career Center. 

. • -o ■ ■ ■ * ^ 

' ' . ! ' ■ 

Mrs. Otttda Maedel and Miss Josie Cole both attended each day's session, 
when possible. These two staff members and Mr. George Gordon woirked 
with the RCA consulting team In implementing the daily activities. Their 
Input on each day's activities was most helpful to the RCA staff in \ 
coordinating a more meaningful conference because of their day-to-day 
involvement in the D. C* schools • 



Participants , ^ 
The staff development conference began on Monday morning, February 25, 
197A. The participants for this conference were essentially the same 
as those in Phase I except for the absence of the staff associated with 
the "Workshop For Careers Xn The Arts." Joining the staff development 

conference for the first time were the two following staff members: 

\ 

/ Mrs. M. Rosborough ~ Drafting V 

/ ■ \ 

' Mr. Warren Brooks - Photography V 

.■ . ■ ■ V 



Mrs. M. Rosborough was not present^ for • the first week* s' activities; 
however, she was in attendance during the second week of Phase II. A 
complete :listing of the workshop participants is presented on pages -4-6 

of the Phase I report. ' 'V , ' 

• ^. . , . . . » 

■ ' ' .\ * -I 
Description of Activities i 

To achieve the stated objectives of the staff development conference' the 
RCA consulting team^ planned activities that were essentially participants- 
oriented. A schedule for each week^s activities is presented In Appendix A. 



A. As shown on the conference schedule, the first week of Phase II began 
with a general review of Phase I staff development activities, the 
participants, including those who were attending fot the first time, re- 
viewed the following tnaterlals to ascurtaln^hcthcif or not they felt 
changes were necessary. 

• Career Development Center Philosophy 

• Goals of the Career Development Center 

• Programs for Each Pilot Car^^er Cluster 

Although a minimum of time was allotted to this activity, some suggestions 
and recommendations were 'made. This Information was gathered by three 
exercises (see Appendix B) which were conducted in smal!i groups con- 
sisting of participants from like program areas. The ^original recom- . 
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mendatlons (Handout 1) and modified recommendations are also presented 
In Appendix B. One would' expect there to be additional changes as the 
Centner grows to maturity and there should be flexibility In the Career 
Center plans to accommodate relevant changes. 

Since the "Workshops For Careers In The Arts" have located their facilities 
outside the Career Center, it is recommended by RCA that consideration be 
given to expanding currently planned programs and adding other programs 
in the Fine Arts & Humanities. For example, a Music Program might be 
added since during the early planning phase (Phase I) the music program 
did not have space In. the Career Center. This added space might allow 
for the Broadcasting and TV Production to be expanded. 



It Is the understanding of the RCA consulting team that some plans have 
already been made with regard to program expansion, ^ 

Follciwing the first three exercises y the RCA consulting team presented 
lnformatio|f on the following: 

continuous-progress learning systems 

• Competency-based learning systems 

• A model for developing competency-based instructional materials 
After a general discussion of the above topics, the RCA teams presented 

a process model that would be used during the staff development workshop 



-7^ 
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for davoloplng learning modules or. learning packages for the Career 



Center. 



The following figure presents a schematic of the model that was used 
for the development of curricular materials. From Figure 1, the first 
two steps— Form Career Advisory Committee and Select Support Staff— 
were already accomplished by the D." C. schools. The staff development 
activities conducted by RCA in Phases I and XI were to concentrate on 
the techniques necessary to accompli^steps 3 through 13 with the 
exception of detailed InformatlptT'on step 11, Developing Criterion Tests 

B. Deriving Learning Competencies. The second major set of activities 
was to utilize the process model, steps 3-5, to learn the techniques 
of deriving relevant "learning competencies. The procedures used by the 
consulting team were first to allow the participants the opportunity 
to learn the basic methodology of behavioral analysis through reading, 
visual, and discussion exercises followed by the actual application of 
the learned techniques to their own content areas. 

For this set of activities the participants were placed In like program 

areas so that common Information and experiences could be shared, yet 

each participant was to perform all exercises himself. The five exer- 

/ . - _ 

cises and Handout 2— "Behavioral Analysla/ Leading to Competency St«t'e- 

ments"— were utilized as the primary r^e/crence and work materials. 
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but wei^e supported by ovelrlays and discussions. The handout and set of 
five exercises arB presented in Appendix C* 



The basic procedures used by the consulting team throughout Phases I, and 
II provided a continuum of learning experiences that were intended to 
relate directly to the staff *s individual teaching areas of expertise 
in the Career Development Center. The behavioral analysis exercises 
vere no excei^|ion. /Each participant was Allowed to use his v^own area o^^ 
expertise to identify example competenc^ statements for each program . 
area within the cluster. From Tuesday through Thursday the participants 
systematically studied and applied behavioral analysis techniques to 
their areas of interest, , which culmiriated in the derivation of competency 
statements. During this process considerable interaction occurred be- ^ 
tween the participants of: a cluster, . the \^wo. pilot clusters ^and* work- 
shop personnel. , > 



The products^ (competency statements) developed during this )fer±od 
evaluated' by RCA personnel and selected examples were also evaluate 
the group as a whole. Using Handout 2 as the standard of reterence 



group reached c|!)risensii^ on the ^orm and level o 
petency statements. 




ficity 




for con 



\ 
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C. Defining Performance Objectives, Friday, March 1, 1974, 
the writing of performance objectives waV discussed as "the next logical 
step in the curriculum development process^ This involves translating 
competency statements into behavioral or i)erformanae^orm. Some of the 
participant's had prior knowledge of how to write performance objectives 
and how to classify ttiera, whereas others had^ little or no ^^^e^^^^ 
therefore the learning experiences continued with a self-assessment by 
each participant of his own knowledge and understanding of performance 
objectives. Two Information Packets '(Appendix D) were distributed to ^ 
each participant for their own self-evaluation and information.. An - 
answer key was provided to each participant following his completion of 
each packet. Following the coinpletipn of these two exercises an informal 
seminar or discussion' group wis formed to define and answer questions 
of the participants concerning the two exercises. 

The first week's activities concluded with the participants being in- 
formed of the general activities to be conducted during the second week 
of Phase tl staff development. In addition/:^ summary of the week's 
progress was provided , using the jprocess model for curriculum development. 

D. Writing Performance Objectives. The second week of Phase II 
activities began with a very brief summary of behavioral analysis and' 
\a\revlew of how the competency $ tat ements would be written in performance 

1;er\s with acceptkble criteria^ this of pourse being one of the key points 

\ \ ^ ^ ' ■ • ■ ' \ " ' 

in coW)etency-bas6,d instruction, that is, performance objectives ai^e 
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stated measurable^ terms with a well defined criteria of acceptance 
for the performance statement. 

The participants began the writing of performance objeqtives by simply 

: V 

choosing one of the competency statements from a previous exercise 

* • - ' , 

completed during the fir st week, arid in their- own words , stating how 
they would communicate in writing to the student what he is to learn. 
No formal instructions were afforded the participant by the RCA consult- 
ing team on the conventional method of writing performance objectives. / 
The only instructions given the participants were those in Exercise 1 y 
(Appendix E). After the participants had each written in their owri 
words how they would precisely communicate to the student what he isy4o 
leatrn as a result of a learning experience, and hoW^the student wou^Ld be 
Evaluated, a selected number of participants placed their results on 
flip charts for a critique by the group. It was seen that all written 
communications had basic components. 

The consulting team then summarized the results' into a general definition 
of a performance! objective. A performance objective was identified as 
a communication device that stated: y 

• What the student will be able to do (behavior or performance). 

0 

• ' circumstances under which the performance is to take place, 

i.e., the conditions. 

'• ' * • . 

• What degree of accuracy or standard for performance will be 
specified. r 
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This general def inition was a part of Exercise. 2 -(Appendix E). |lthough - 
this is an accepted general definition of an^ objective, thje consulting . 

team, felt it would be best to let the definition emerge from the group's 

■ ' ■ ' ■• ■ , '\ ' ' , I • 

writing experiences, as opposed to ."telling*' the participant's the three 

parts oiE a "good" objective and then letting them fill in the parts or 

try to fit the competency statements into a pre-deter^lillLed "mold*** ^ Ti^ f 

writing and refinement of the performance objective written by each 

participant cbhtinued j^rough; Exercise 3\ As the participants refined 

their objectives, it was decilded by the group, with emphasis by the 

consulting team, that each performance objective should have a standard 

guideline to be used in the writing of objectives. The^final product 

- . ....... ■ • /■. . ; - . 

or sample Guidelines For/ Developing Performance Objectives is included 
as Appendix, T. Withinyth^se guidelines a checklist is included for use 
«^in evaluating each, performance objective that is developed as part of the 
future feurricular materials.' With the establishment of guidelines for 
writing performanc^ objectives, the activities continued with Exercise 4 
(Appendix E) . : / 



This exercisers designed to provide each participant with information 

on how to i/entify prerequisite behaviors; for a specified objective and 

how to categorize behaviors according to a three-domain classification 

system-rcognitive^ psychomotor, and affective. The consulting team used 

handouts-'i audiovisuals, and siifall group discussions for this portion o^ 

the performance-objective writing exercise. Using the informa^tion ob- 
• * ^ . . \ 

tained during presentations and th<? handout for Classifying Performance 



Objectives (Appendix G), the.iparticiptants continued to practice writing 
objectives for each of the t^ree domains. This was accomplished in 
Exercise 5 (Appendix E) . Tl]|us, the activities of Monday through 
Wednesday were devoted to translating competency statements into per- 
formance objectives using established guidelines, and then to classi- 
fying each objective accordjing to whether or not it was\cognitive, 
psychomotor ot affective, | Additionally, each objective was designated 
as to level within each doniain. 

; The main emphasis of the consulting team was to focus all the activities 
upon relevant content materlials familiar to each participant and thus 
. increase the likeliho.od that each new learning experience, would have 

maximum meaning to ' the partd|cipants instead of learning in terms of 

I' . . . • ■ 

"educational jargon." After^ each participant felt that he had sufficient 



experience in writing an acceptable* performance objective, the activities 

• • ^ •' ■ . r ■ ■ ... : ■ 

on Thursday continued with aA introduction to the writing of learning 
modules, especially how the. pj^rformance objectives and competencies 
are incorporated into the modifies • 



/e. 'Writing Learning Modules.. The activities of writing learning modules 

or learning packages began with an. overview which was fQ3.1owed by a review 

•■ ■ ' t 

of learning packages that previously had been developed by RCA as well as 

by other schools across the nation. Following a review of these learning 

l/^'^ackages the participants and RCA consulting staff developed a tentative 

format to be used for instructional materials for the Career Development 

Center. The recommended format for learning packages with ap expWnation 

of oach of -its components is found in Appendix H* After the" tentative 

a ■ 

format was established, each participant developed in writing "a learning 

package in his teaching area. Four of these packages are shown in 

■ . ^- ■ . . . ■ - • . • 

Appendix J^. These packages are the first drafts written by the partici- 

. . ". ' * • 

pant^. 

F. Phase II: Participants' Self-Assessment. At the close of the second 
phase of thp staff development workshop the partip^^pants were requested to / 
assess the workshop using, a questionnaire developed by tijie consulting stafl!. 
The questionnaire, presented in Appendijc J, consisted of 24 forced-choice items 
and one essay item. The 24 forced-choice items pertained fco three different 
aspects of the workshox> — professional development of the participants, the 
methodology of the workshop, and recommendations for the future. The 25th 
item of the questionnaire requested elaboration about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the workshop and the future needs of the participants. Thus, by use 
of the questionnaire, feedback was provided the staff as tos (1) how the par- 
ticipants perceived the workshop in terms <iiif assisting them in their 
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professional development; (2) the effectiveness of various methodologiSs 
used Within, the workshop? and (3) the futur(i*heeds of the participants ; 
as they prepare for the operation of the CeAter;* The results of the 
questidnnaire are summarized in the following paragraphs. Thle interpre- 
tations of the data are admittedly subjective; however, a tally of the 
responses for each item is reported in Appendix J to afford verification 
of the interpretations. * ^ 

♦ , ■ ■ * 

Professional Development 5 

Seven of %hc 24 items dealt directly with the participants' growth in 
the teaching profession as a result of attending the workshop. One of 
the most important variables in any educational endeavor is the feeling 
i of relevancy and benefit that the endeavor enhances within each partici- 
pant. The participant must feel 'that he personally gains from the learn- 
ing experiences. The. graph on the following page depicts the positive 
professional growth felt by the participants. Each of the seven items 
concerned with professional development are indicated on the horizontal 
line of the graph. The vertical line indicates the percentage of the 
participants who responded positively to the item. 



All participants agreed that as a result pf the workshop they felt more 
confident about developing curricular materials and that they had been 
provided the worthwhile opportunity to grow professionally (items 8 and 
15) . However, only 10% of the participants felt that they had progressed 
to the level of profensiona^lism in curriculum development at which they 
could proceed without technical assistances (item 12). In the area of 
dctfiviny competcncicG, 00% felt that- they had the necessary skills to 
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be successful (item 9). However, in the area of writing performance 
objectives the self-confidence of the participants was not as marked 
' (item 10) , Eighty percent (80%) of the participants felt that the work- 
shop was adequate in providing curriculum development information (item 1) / 
and the same percentage viewed themselves as having been motivated to 
expend their best professional efforts throughout the workshop activi- 
ties! (item 24) . V ' 
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These responses indicate that while the workshop did not produce par- 
ticipants that felt^ confident as curriculum specialists, it was successful 
in increasing the confidence and skill of the instructors in the area of 
developing curricular materials for classroom use* 

Workshop Methodology; 

The RCA consulting staff is constantly striving to improve its effectiveness 
Therefore, the preponderance of items within the questionnaire (14) related 
to the specific "activities and methodologies used during the workshop. 
On the basis of the participants' evaluation of the workshop, revisions 
and refinements of the materials and activities are made. The responses 
of the participants, while perhaps being of more relevance to iRCA person- 
nel, are included in this report to share with all concerned the reaction 
of the participants to the various activities that were conducted. Such 
responses^ should not only indicate strengths and weaknesses to RCA but 
.should assist district personnel in planning and implementing future 
workShoi)5 in various areas of concern, A graph of the responses, in the 
same format as the previous qraph, is presented on the following page. 

All of the participants (100%) agreed on the following: (1) they were 
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provided the opportunity to express openly and freely theiy opinions, 
(item 13)? (2) the staff made evetfy attempt to answer their qilestions 
(item 22); and (3) they were provided the opportunity to work together 
as a professional group (item 23). The RCA staff was extremely pleased 
with this total agreement on these item? since freedom of expression and 
individualism within the setting of , a group working together for a comm9h 
purpose are educational tenets which are valued by the staff and deemed 
nece s sary for maximum effectiveness . Individualization was also indicated 
as having been successfully provided by allowing practice and applipation 
in each participant's area of interest (item 3, 80%), modes of presenting 
•information (item 4, 90%), and individual assistance (item 16, 75%). 

Items 2, 5, 6, 20, and 21 were concerned with the planning, sequehcing, 
^nd adequacy of the workshop materials and activities. Eighty percent of 
the participants found: (1) the activities well-planned and logically . 
sequenced for learning, (2) the terminology used by the staff at an appro- 
priate level; (3) the handout materials adequate, and (4) that more infor-^ 
mation should have been presented early in the workshop about learning 
modules and their use in the claGsroom. Seventy percent expressed the 
desire to have had more "participant centered" activities, such as deriving 
competencies, objectives, and learning* activities. 

Although sixty i^rcent of the participants felt that adequate time was 
allowed to understand the principles and concepts presented (item 19), 
there was some indication that? the participants felt "rushed" during the 
workshop. Thin iy again indicated by items 7 and 11 where 50% felt they 
needed more time fox. each activity and 40% felt the need for more time to 
derive perfomancc objectives. o 1 



Twoj aspects of the workshop appear to be less than satisfactory. The first 
is the amount of time provided for the workshpp/and the second is the need 



for additional informatibn to be provided about learning modules and their 

• ' ' . ' ' - 1 . . ■ 

use in the classroom • However, when consider i4ig the amount of ' material 

■ • ,» *"*"^» 

covered by the participants and the tasks which will confront them in the 

■ ■■ \. . • ■ 

future, the time for additional experiences in t^ese areas will of course 
be afforded — ^such time not being available in a workshop conducted for 
initial f aAiiliarization to; a curriculum system. 

Recommendations for the Future f / 

The third asT)ect of the questionnfiire was concerned with recommendations 

■ / ^ * 

for future activities. Three iteitis were included to cover this area as 

' ■ ' 

well as responses to the essay item. A graph of the responses is presented-' 
below. 
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Ninety Ei^cent of the partlcipanjjis expressed the need for additional 
Ssist^ce-ln^xleveloping their carriculum--bofeh pri«e^, to the opening of 
the Center and during its operation (items 14 and^ 17) . Only twenty percent 
of the participants felt that they could continue to develop curriculvim 
materials and carry their teaching loals wit*iout additional support staff 
(item 18). In addition to /^hese indications of the need for further assis- 
tance, the participants li^tcdj several areas where they had concern in 
response to item 25. These aieas of concern are listed below with the ' 
number of participant^ expressing . concern indicated in the left margin. 



6 
7 
4 
4 
4 
1 



Need another workshopd^ 
■Improvementis could be made in content and methods 
Improvements could be made in Workshop Management 
Need more information on the Center 
More emphasis on learning modules, or packages 
Need advisory council Soon 
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,> i^nclusions 

^ The two-week conference was one in which many activities were^cohducted 
in order to teach the basic techniques of developing competency-based 
curricular materials. r> The conference participants were quite perceptive 
and 'worked hard throughout the two-week conf erence . . . 

Thd RCA consulting stafft feels the participants are making rapid progress , 
in attaining the necessary skills in developing curricular materials to be . 
used in the Career Developnaent Center. This is evidenced in the materials 
that were developeti by each participant during the conference j 

It is recommended that a' clearly defined program be established in 
thenear future for the two clusters. ' Since the Workshop for Careers in 
the Arts have located otfier facilities, there now exists space for expansion 
of both the two pilot clusters. 

It is also recommended that staff development be continued during the 
summer to develop a large percentage of the needed instructional materials 
prior to the .opening of the Center in September, 1974. If a well-defined • 
program is not begun in the Center the instructional staff will be left 
with the*task of simply" transferring their individual programs from their 
present schools to the Center. The consulting staff feels this would not 
achieve the degree of success that is anticipated by the D.C. public schools. 

From the self-assessment conducted at the conclusion of the Phase II staff, 
development, the participants indicated that: . 

• they had increased confidence and skill for developing aurricular 

• materials in their content areas for classroom use/ but that they 
still need more information on learning modules and their classroom 
uses. ■ ' " 

m they need additional assistance to develop -their curriculum, both 
prior to and following the opening of the Center.. 

• any future workshops should allow more time for the learning experi- 
ences, and that more of them should be participant-centered. 



/ 
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CONFERENCE SCHEDULES 
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COIfERENCE SCHEDULE 

STAFF DB/EbOPMBir PLAN FOR CAREER EbUCATION ,, 

Washingtpn, D. C. 



Monday , February 25 



Introduction of Conference Personnel 

Washington n.C. Staff ^ ' , 

RCA Education Services Staff 

Dr. T. C. Smith, Jr. 

Dr. Robert D. Cain 

Dr. Charlotte 0. Smith 

Mr. Ed Devaney 

Mr. Richard Butler 

- . / ^ ■ ' ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ . ■ .. . 

Introduction to Curricxlltim Process 

Review of Phase I Staff Development 

Management Plan for Program Development 

A Model for Developing Instructional Materials 

Individualized, Continuous-Progress Learning Systems. 

Competency-Based Learning Materials 



Tuesday, February 26 



Deriving Learning Competencies 

Behavioral Anfilysis 

How to Use Task Analysis to Derive Competencies 
How to Identify Competencies 



29 
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Wednesday and Thursday^ February 27-28 
Derive Competency Statements for Pilot Programs . 

Thursday and Friday , February 28-March 1 

Writing Performance Objectives , - ' ' 

Perform.ance Objectives Defined • 
Components of Performance Objectives 
Writing an Acceptable Objective . 
Classifying Written Objectives 
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coNFEteNCE saiimE . . _ 

, STAFF DlMiIOT-NT PiM FOR CARI-HR HDUCATION 
' - • MSHINGTON, D. C. . 

Monday, March es, ;<1974 ^r 

■ ■ ■ . . • - . . ' . ■■■ ' y • 

I. Introduction of Conference Personnel 
Washington D. C, Staff , ° 

------- - -.- ■ ^ .... . ...... _ _ ._ 

„ RCA Education Services Staff ... 

Dr. Bob-Cain 
... Dr. Charlotte Smith 
■ 'Dr. T. C. Smith, Jr. • ' ^: 

Mr. Ed DeVaney 

II. Summary of First IVeek's Activities . 

A. Deriving Learning Competencies 
1. Behavioral Analysis 

V 2. Using Task Analysis to Derive Competency Statements 

B. Writing Perfonnance Objectives 
/ • '1. Pre- Assessment Package on Perfonnance Objectives 

■ ' ■ ' ■ • 

J. Monday find Tuesday, March 2S^6, 1974 

III. Writing Perfonnance Objectives 

' , A. Performance Objectives Defined , ^ 

, B. Components of Perfonnance Objectives 

C. Writing Acceptable Porfoniiance Objectives 
n. Classifying Porfonnanco Objectives 

■ E. Establishing guidelines for developing perfonnance 
objectives ; 

Wednesday, lliursday, Friday, March 27-29, 1974 

IV. Writing Learning Modules _ . 

■■ ■ ■' • 

Ai Introduction to learning modules , 

B. Develop a fonnat for learning modules 

C. Develop at least one exnmple of a learning module 
in area of expertise ' 

■ ■■ • -27- . V ' ■ " / 
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APPENDIX B 



(1) THREE STAFF EXERCISES ON CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
PHILOSOPHY/ GOALS. AND PROGRAM OUTLINES 

(2) MODIFIED RECOMMENDATIONS! PHILOSOPHY/ GOALS/ AND 
PROGRAM OUTLINES 

(3) ORIGINAL recommendations: .PHILOSOPHY/ GOALS/ AND 
PROGRAM OUTLINES (HANDOUT #1) 



THREE STAFF'hEXERCISES ON! 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER PHILOSOPHY; GOALS; AND 

PROGRAM OUTLINES 
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■ 1 

Exercise #1 



Directions for Handout 1 

1. Reacl your Career Development Center Philosophy statement f ound inr 
your handout "Recoramendations : Career Dpvelopment Center Philos- 
ophy, Goals of the Career Developr.ent C^ter, and Prograaas for Each 
Pilot Career Cluster* *• 



2* After you have read the philosophy statanent, discuss it with your 
group and make any written cornments on the handout or on this exer- 
cise sheet. 



3. When you complete this exercise/ hand it in to the workshop team 
leader. 



Conmients : 
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I Exercise #2 



Directions fox: Handout 1 

1. Review the Goal Stateinents^for the Career Development Center found 
in your handout 1. These goal statements were developed during the 
first two week worksliop; however/ study each one very carefully and 
discuss them with your group. | 

^ ' ' ' / 

2. If you feel there should be revisions i additions, or deletions inade< 
then/write your comments on this exercise sheet/ 

3. When you complete this exercise, please hand it in to your workshop 
leaders. 



Comments: 
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Exercise #3 



Direczlons for Handout 1 



1. In your handout, you will find a description of the programs in the 
two pilot clusters for the Career Development Center. Find the. pro- 
grams that you helped develop during the first two week workshoi) and 
review them for completeness, 

- - ,.- ^- ■ - - - ...^4^^..= — 

2. Review the outlines and discuss them with other members of your group. 

Z. If you find errors, please rake your corrections on the program out- 
line or on this exercise sheet. 

4. vrnen you finish, hand in this exercise to your team leader-. 



Cornents: 
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MODIFIED RECOMMENDATIONS 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER PHILOSOPHY 
GOALS OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
PROGRAMS FOR EACH PILOT CAREER CLUSTER 




/ 
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Washingtonyb.C. Public Schools 
Career Development Center Philosophy 



The purpose of the C^eer Development Center is to dcvelopy/lgh / j 
school and post-secondary st/dents professionally, socially, and cultu^- 
ally for careers In Communications & Media and Fine Arts & Humanities 
The Center wilt provide educational experiences that prepare studentj for 
either irmediate employment or further education. All students In the 
Career Center will be treated as artists and artisans in their chosen 
fields and will be referred to by their professional titles. For example, 
a student eitrolled in visual arts will be called ah artist and a student 
enrolled in drafting will be referred to as a draftsman. 

Within the center, the artisan's development will depend heavily upon 
\|bhe instructor's personal attention and instruction. The Center will create 
an atmosphere in which the artist's creativity can flourish and in which he 
can remain in touch with himself and his culture. Therefore, portions of 
the curricular activities may be student initiated. The instructors as 
well as the students are strongly encouraged to produce or to work in 
their career areas, enhancing ties with the professional woi^d as well as 
the surrounding community. 

The result of professional work is a product or a service. In order to 
best acquaint the students t>ith the realities of the work situation and to • 
provide a mcaningfut motivational force, the students in each program in 
the Center will produce services and/or products that are useful in the 
community. 

• « 
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I The Center will provide for thel student to work In a professional- 
like setting, having maximum alterlnatiyes and career choices. As an 
^artist ov artisan he will be encojtraged to broaden his cultural awareness 
through familiarity with all a^ects of his chosen profession and through 
expfrience in different but related fields. At the same time he will) be 



functioning in an atmosphere| that enhances his positive self-concept as 
a productive and creative member of society. 
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Career /Development Center Goals • . 

'•r^ _ ' f 

The Career DeveXopi^ent Center In its expressed philosophy Is to pro- 

If- , \ 

'Vide the student wlt^i a realistic learning environment in which there is 
a choice of programs to be. pursued. In order to provi^dc a viable and j 

• relevant program for each clu/ster, the needs of the work and ^the educational 

communities, the arts, the students, and the school district hav^ all been 
' considered In establishing tentative goals for the jCarecr Development Center. 
The goals all result in one single purpose. This purpose* is to provide 
programs that will stax'^t the student well on his way toward a successful 
career. 

The program goals arc designed specifically, to: " ^* 

1, 2. Provide the student with the opportunity to develop skills that 
' can mean immediate employment and/or contimed education. 

3. Provide a himaniatie atmosphere for learning in which the stu- 

' dents' individuality and creativity can flourish, thuo enabling 

them to remain in touch with themselves and their x:ulture. 

4. Provide the student vlth cooperative educational experiencee 
between the Center and the world of work, producing products and 

-Bervicea uaeful to the aamunity. 

5. Provide the student with the opportunity to explore various 
career options within each cluster and the reeponsibiHty to 
make n tentative choice. 

6. Provide a learning environment in which bo^h the instructor and 
the student have the opportunity to develop attitudes that will 
ensure i/fc sumujs of the center, and which reoulto in the^ otudent 
chooainj g, aatiafyinj jai'ccr. • 
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7.' Provide the student with an individualized, flexUile curriculum 
•designed to. excite the student *s curiosity and appetite for ^ 
learning, broaden his horizons, foster his personal growth, and 
challenge his 6est efforts. ^ 




. ■ • t 




Summary of Gbraments and Recomm^endat ions 
on Pilot Cluster Program Outlines 

General Comment: Will Literary Arts Pi^pgram.plans, be expanded orj^dropped? 
What arfe the effects of relocating '^Vorkshop for Careers In the Arts ( 
On the Fine Arts & Humanities Cluste*? ; 

^ \ COMMUNICATIONS & MASS ^ M^^^ 

I. Photography—the entire program needs to be reviewed by Lew Berry, 
Literary Arts Program, and Warren Brooks, Chamberlain. 

B. Advanced Photography 

2. Photographic Specialization 
Add: 

f V Product 

g. Medical 

h. industrial . 
V. Art Advertising — Commercial 

Major revising as follows: » 

A. Introduction to; Advertising Art, Mass* Media, and Communications' 

l; Advertising Art « 

a* Materials of the Advertising Artist 
• b. Use and Care of Materials v 
c. Studio Procedures ; V 

2. Mass Media 

3. Communications 

B. Commercial Art 



General 


a. 


Lettering Type and Composition 


b. 


Layout 


c. 


Color and Tone 


d. 


Posters 


e. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


f . 


Special Design 


g- 


Magazine Art 


h. 


Newspaper Advertising 


1. 


Merchandise Illustration 


J. 


Fashion and Figure Drawing 
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2. Specialized 

; a. Di&play Techniques 
b. Cartooning 

C. Coop Program - Camera, Press, and Photography 

1. Reprographic Techniques 

2. Photographic Application 

.* ' ' ' 

• ■ - ' *. ■ 

Vl* Creative Writing ■ 

Comment: Place in Fine Arts & Humanities Cluster. 

A. Delete: Introduction to . ' 

VII. Journalism 

A,'B, C. Program outlines are not in proper seqjjetnce. 

C. In addition, TV News- should be revised due to 
additional space and expanded goals. 

FINE ARTS & . HUMANITIES CLUSTER • 
I. Literary Arts - 

C. Graphic Design: needs elaboration by. Reggie McGee, Literary 

Arts Program 

II. Theatrical Arts 

Delete? 
III. Visual Arts 

Delete? ^ 
ly. Music ' . 

Delete? ' 
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^ " ORLGINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

CAREER DEYELOP^iENT CENTER PHILOSOPHY - 
GOALS OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
PROGRAMS FOR EACH PILOT CAREER CLUSTER 




Pilot Cluster Programs 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■■■'.* I 

The .pr6grams- to be offered In the Communications & Media Cluster 

and the Fine Arts & Humanities Cluster have tentatively been identified. 

During the two-w,eek staff* development conference (previously mentioned) , 

it. was impbssible to survey all the relevant information available for 

review and possible inclusion in the two pilot clusters. However , in 

light of the various activities the following program outlines have 

; been tentatively established in each cluster. The consulting team from 

RCA feels that two major areas need to be explored in greater depth,. 

These two areas are as follows: 

1. A more firmly agreed plan must be established for the TV/ pro- 
duction program. At present it is not fully understood whether 
or not , the existing fourth floor facilities will be available''' 
for student training (Audio-Visual Center). If this facility 
; is not to be for student use, then other arrangements must be. " 

made. 

J 2. In the Fine Arts & .Humanities Cluster^ the programs that ,a re 

outlined in this report are riot representative of the Humanities; 
•however, the Fine Arts are representied in all relevant areas ^ 
except music. During the continuation of the staff development 
program and t;he planning for the center, this area will need more 
attention; that is, will music be included in the center or will 
; it be offered at another location? 

The following programs have tentatively been established for the 
two pilot clusters. 

. Communications & Media Cluster 

Tliis cluster brings together several fragmented programs that have 
existed in isolation from each other within ^ the DjC szhools. These pro- 
arams, at present, are not uniform in instructional content nor in the 
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type of equipment and facilities available. During the development of 
the programs for this cluster, a great deal of time was spent on deter-- 
mining how these various programs could be brought together into a single 
cluster in which both common goals and performance objectives could be 
developed. Once established this would furnish a common basis for working 
to provide max^^^^ in^j^^-yctional 
materials, and other resources located in the. Fine Arts & Humanities 
Cluster as well as other resources in the center, such as the audio- 
visual center. 

The cluster programs preseuted here outline the content that is 
proposed for each program. The next logical step withiji each prbgrai 
is to task analyze each program area and state the content in terms of 
desired student competencies. This., then, logically leads tp stating 
the program content in terms of behavioral or performance objectives. 
■ - ■ ' . " ' . . ■ ■ ' -J 

Cluster Programs ' 
I. Photography • ^ . 

A. ~ General Photography 

B. Advanced Photography 

Program Outlines 
A. General Photography " 
1. Basic Photography 

a. Overview of profession 

b. History of photography 

c. Hand-held cameras 

d. Optics 

' e. View cameras 

f. Films 



g. FUju holders , 

h. Types of photography 
1. Lighting 

j. Chemistry 

k. Safety 

1. Color theory * . 

m. Exposure meters ♦ 

n. Filters 

o. ^ f/ stops \ s 

p. Shutter speeds 

Darkroom Procedures 

a. Black and white film, 

(1) Safety 

(2) Chemicals 

(3) Equipment (tanks, reels, safety-lights, temperature 
control sinks) 

(4) Darkroom techniques * 

(5) Negative care 

(6) Negative cleaning 

(7) Papers (surfaces, weights, developers, contact pro- ^ 
jectlons) 

(8) Toning 

b. Color film , 
(1) Processing 

(a) Films -Ektaihrome E2, E3, E4 

(b) . Prints - Ektacolor 

(c) Positive/negative 

c. Laboratory procedures 

(1) Washing 
i (2) Finishing 

(3) Print mounting ^ 

Corrective Photography 

a. View camera (swings and tilts) 

b. Composition 

c* Large format cameras 

d. Lighting (tungsten, QI, bounce) ^ 

e. Subjects (opaque, translucent, shiny metallic) 

f . Small object photography (copying, macro, micro, B & W, 
color, studio, location, lighting ratio) , 
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4. 



Portrait 



a* 
b. 



Head and shoulders 

Half J^^^ 
Full^*!S|ure 



d. 


Lighting 


e. 


Expression 


f. 


Studio techniques 


g* 


Posing 


h. 


B & W 


i. 


Color 


j. 


Location 


k. 


Studio 


1. 


Formal 


m. 


Informal 


Illustration 


a. 


Lighting 




Composition 


c« 


Posing 


d. 


Studio 


e. 


Location 


f . 


Backgrounds 


g. 


B & W 


h. 


Color 


1. 


With models 


j- 


Model release 



B. Advanced Photography 

Ir Photojournalism 

Ht Equipment 

b. 35 mm cameras 

c» 2-1/4 cameras ^ 

d. Films 

e. Flash 

f. Locations (news, set-up shots, sports) 

g. Captions 
B & W 

1. Color 

j. Publicity 

k/ Picture stories 

1. Photo essays 

m. Shoot-to-layout 

2. Photographic Specialisation (Student will specially in one 
or more of the following areas) 
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a. Photojournalism 

b. Corrective photography 

c. Darkroom procedures 

d. Portrait 

e. niustration 



II. Drafting 

A. Introduction to Drafting . 

B. . General Drafting ^i- 

C. Architectural Drafting 

Program Outlines 

A. Introduction to Drafting 

1. History and philosophy 

2. Care and preservation of equipment 

3. Use of equipment 

4. Draflting procedures i 

a. Use of instruments 

b* Layout sheets 

c. Centering drawings 

d. Alphabets of lines 

e. Use of pencils and leads 

f. Lettering > 

g. Dimensioning ^ 

h. Using the scale 

i. Drawing circles arid arcs 

5. Geometrical construction 

a. Sketching 

6. Blueprint reading (working drawings) 

A. Lines 

b. Symbols 

c. Abbreviations 

r 

7. Duplications 
a. Blueprints 

B. General Drafting • 
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1. Orthographic projections 

a . 2"^view drawings 

b. 3-view drawings 

2. Section drawing 

a. Full section 

b. Half section 

c. Offset sections 

d. Broken-out sections 

e. Revolved sections 
Removed sections 

g. Auxiliary sections 

h. Alternate sectioning 
1. jPhantom sections 

3. Pictorial drawings 

a. Oblique 

b. Isometric 

c. Perspective 

4« Technical illustrations 

5. Auxiliary drawings 

6. Revolutions 

?• Specifications 



C* Architectural Drafting 

1. Architectural history 

£• Lettering for architectural drawings 

3. Architectural styles 

4. Types of building designs 

5. Architectural scales 

6. Building codes 

7. Reading plans (symbols) 

8. General "classes" of architectural drafting 

a. Preliminary sketches 

b. Display and competitive drawings 
c# Model construction 

d. Working drawings (plans) 

e, Detail drawings 

9. Basic design for architectural drafting 

10. Materials (construction) 

11. SpcQlflcatlons 

50 
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III. Graphic Arts (Printing) 

A. Composition 

B. Litho Camera 

C. Presses 

D. Finishing 

Program Outlines 

A. Composition 

1. Introijuction and history 

a. . Layout and design 

b. Markup . 

c. Printer's English (xevrite) 

d. Proofreading 

c. Printer's math 

^ 2. Hot metal composition 

a. Machine operations and maintenance 

(1) Linotype 

(2) Intertype 

(3) Ludlow 

(4) Elrod 

(5) Saw 

b# Lock--up-stone 
^^c. Proofreading 

d. Reproduction 

3. Cold composition 

a« Keyboard skills 
bJ Machine operations 

(1) Varitype 

(2) Typewriter 

(3) Headliner 

(4) Photo setter 

(5) Lino film 

(6) Typositor 

e. Copy preparation 
d. Paste-up 

B. Litho Camera 



Camera area 

a. Basic cameras 

(1) Types 

(2) Parts . 

(3) Operations 

b. Darkroom 

(1) Film 

(2) Chemicals 

(3) Processing 

C, Production 

- (1) Line photography (B & W) 

(2) Halftone photography 

(3) Color separation (filters) 

(4) Positives 

(5) Film duplicating 

(6) Photo paper prints 

(7) Making test shots (settlig standards) 

^tripping area 

a. Flats 

(1) Kinds 

(2) Sizes 

(3) 'Measurements and layouts 

b. Stripping 

(1) Taping negatives 

(2) Cutting windows 

c. Negative correcting 

(1) .Opaque 

(2) Film scribing 

d. Stripping techniques 

(1) Multi-page Imposition 

(2) Surprintlng 

(3) Stripping (step and repeat) 

(4) Multicolor 

Platcmaklng 



a. Kinds of plates 

b. Operations 

: (1) Flat handling 

(2) Exposing (burning) 

(3) Procelsslng 

c. Production 

(1) Bluellne (proof) 

(2) Surprlntlng (double burn) 

(3) Stepping (step and repeat) 

(4) Color key (color proofs) 

(5) - Test exposure 
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C. Presses 

1. Letter Presses 

2. Offset Presses 

D. Finishing (binding) 

1. Folding 

2. Stapling 

3. Stitching 

4. Padding 

5. Plastic fastening 

6. Cutting and trimming 

7. Collating 

8. Wrapping 
^9. Drilling 



IV, ^oadcastlng, Radio (Audio Communl cat lojts) 

* i 

A. Radio Broadcasting 

B. Documentary Production 

Program Outlines 

A. Radio Broadcasting 

1. Production techniques 

2. FCC/ third-class license 

3. Announcing techniques 
4« Broadcast Journalism 

5. Sales operations 

6. Management 

7. Broadcast media and role in society 

B. Documentary Production i' 

^ , ■ 
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V. Art, Advertising— <:oiTtmcrcial 

Ap Commercial Art 

Program Ou tline 

. • • -- ■ 

A. Commercial Art 

!• Art mcdik 

2* Photographic application 

3. Reprographic technicxues - 

4* Elements and principles of design 

/ 5. Theories of communication , advertising and inass media 

' 6. studio procedures 

• Advertising design and layout 

&0 Graphic design 

^/ Life drawings ^ 

10* Cartooning 

' ^ 11. Illustrations • ' . 

12. Lyrical illustration ' ' 

13. Lettering and typography 
• 14 . Fashion drawing' 

15. Display techniques 

VX. Creative Writing 

A. Introduction to Creative Writing , 

A. Introduction to Creative Writing - 

1. Poetry ^ ^ 

2. Novel , . 

3. Short story 

4. Essays , - 

5. Playwriting * } 

VII. Journalism . 

A. Reporting 

B. Photojournalism 

C. TV News 

• ProyramjOutlin^^ 
A. RuiKjrting " 

*1. Iiitoivit winy 

*2. . Reuearch/ .survey ' \> 
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*3. 


Communications; law 


4. 


Writing technj.ques 


5. 


Feature writing - 


6. 


Editing 


*7. 


• Magazine layout and design 


8*. 


Typography 


PhotojouxnaJ^m 


X 




*2 


Research, survey 


*3 


Cornmiinications law . ,\ 


4. 


Hand-held cameras 




(2 1/4,. 3.5jTtm, 4x5) 






■ ^ ' 


r xi.uiS 


/ • 


Jrress pnouoyrapfiy 




a* ijOca.uions 




b • S e t-^"Up sho tis 


o 


use OX IXaSIl: - ■ 


3^ 


Ac uxoQ pnoi-ograpny 


xo. 


Frinting T-ecnjixqiaes .y^. 


1 1 

XX* 


CaptiXons 


X^ • 




XJ> 


It noT-o essays 


14. 


Publicity 


TV 


News 


*1. 


Interviewing . 


*2. 


Research, survey 


*3. 


Copnvuiications law 


4. 


Story organization v 


5. 


VTR~shooting.^ and -recording 


6. 


VTR--editing techjiiiques 


7. 


Overdubbing narration* 


8. 


News conference 


9- 


News feature story 


10. 


Basic filmmaking techniques 


11. 


VTR projects 


12. 


Super 8mm film projects 


13. 


Assembling and organizing news show 



Joint and/or common tojpics 
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FINE ARTS & HUMANITIES CLUSTER 

"fl . • ■ 

This cluster is structured to bring together, in the center, programs 

that now exist in the area schools as well as programs ; that are pffered 

outside the public school system. This is especially true for "Workshops 

F6r Careers Ih the Arts. " The workshop programs in the arts have been 

preyiously cdnd^acted wil^ fiands from priva sbu^cces utilizing public 

secured facilities. This , has provided the workshop with < extremely close 

ties with institutions and agencies in the community :y/here students have ' 

the opportunity to experience cooperative education. 

The career center will afford the opportunity for this program and 

(Other related progr^s now offiered in area schools to share common re- 

- • * ' ■ 

Sources within the cluster, and further provide a setting in which many 
learning experiences can be obtained in the Communications & Media Cluster. 

Both the exact correlation and common learning experience will be 
determined when the progr^ outlines are stated in terms of learner put- 
comes. When this , has been accomplished in curriculxmi development, then 
duplication of learning experiences can be eliminated, and a student will 
be tauglyt by a team of instructors who may be located in various programs 

throughout both clusters. ^ ' 

.. ' ' . - . ' ' 

Th^ program outlines presented here and developed during the two- 
week conference are not complete* There was not a full representation of 
instructors present throughout the conference period. As stated pre- 
viously, the cluster focuses' primarily upon the Fine Arts as opposed to 
the Humanities. Additionally, the proposed program in music is not 



. complete; in fact^ it is not fully understood at this time whether or not 
space will be available in the center JEor an expanded program in music. 



The following outlines provide the proposed programs" to be offered 



in the cluster. 



Cluster Programs 



I. 



Literary Arts 



A* Fiction 

p. Poetry 

"c. Graph^^c Design 

D. Filmmaking 

E. Photography 



Program Outlines 



A. Fiction 

1. ^ Short story writing 

2. Playwriting 

3. Film scripts 

4. Novel 

1 ■ I 

B. Poetry . 

1. Writing forms _ 

2. Words * 

3. Hailcu 

4 . Reading 

5. Movement and oiral interpretation 

6. Movement/oral/music g. 



1. Layout and design 

2. Printmaking 

3. Etching 

4. Silkscreens 

5. Batik 




C. 



Graphic Ifesign 
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■ '1 
D. 



Pilxmnaking 



1. Overview of . filmmaking 

2. Projects - Super Q 

a. Idea and treatment 
Storyboard 
, c. Script 

d. Camera 

e. Lighting 

■ ' f . Edititig ^ ' ' 

g. Sound 

h. Titlingv- 

3. Group -pro j^.cts - 16mm 

a. Idea and treatment 

b. Stoi^l^oard 

c. Script 

d. Camera 

e. Lighting 

f. Editing 
Sound 

h. Titling ' ' _ 
- 4. Videotape 

a. Technology 

b. Basic techniques 

c. Projebts 

5. Animation and titling 

E. Photography 

1. Basics of camera and iaboratoairy 

2. Shooting 

3. Lighting . 

^ 4» Composition 

5. Laboratory procedures 

6. Equipment and processing 

7. Printing"" ^ 

ar Proofs 

b. Projection " 

8. Print finishing 

9 . Print mounting 

10. Print quiality u 

II. Theatrical Arts 

A. Dance 

B. Drama 

C. Theater organization 
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Program Outlines 

A. Dance * 

1. Ballet / ' 

a» Technique 
b. Points ^ 
'c. Men's class- 

d. Repertory 

e. Adagio 
Character _ 

g. Perfoxming experience 
2m Modern 

a. Technique 

b. Repertory 

c. toprQvisation 

d. ' Perfonrting eitperience 

3. Jazz • 

a. Technique ^ 

b. Performing experience 

4. ' Theory 

a. Background and histoacy of dance 
b "ComxKJsition 
. , ^ ^ ^1 c*i Choreography 

7 "1 Anatomy and kinesiology 

e. ' Notation 

5. Technical theatre (dance related) 

a.^ Costume ; 

,b/ Lighting 

c. Theatre organization ^. 
^ d. Dance theatre management 

. e. Production seminar , 

■\ * * 

B"; Dirama^ 

1. Acting » . 

^ 2. Speech . 

3 . Improvisation 

. 4, Reading practice 

5. Dramatic "literattire 

.6. Dance tox actors 

7. Music for. actors 

C. Theater Organization 

I .■ ' ' . . - ' 

1, Theory 

a. History 

b. Music theory and practice for actors 

c. Dramatic literature 

d. Technical tlieater history 

59 
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2, Practical 

a. Movement ' _ ^ 

b. . Acting 

c. Si>eech and action 

d. Performance 

e. Oral interpretation 

f. Directing 

3. Technical 

a- Lighting design and practice 
.h. Costume design and construction 

c. Set design and construction 

d. Theater organization and inanagement 

e. Production seminar 



\ III. Visual Utis 



A. Painting 

B, Sculpture 

' C. Filmmaking 
D, Metalcraft and Jewelry 
£• Costume Design 
P. Makeup 

G, Lighting 

H, Fashion Design 

IV. Music 

A, Artistic Performance 

B, Vocal 

C, MusicTheory 

D, ' Sound Systems - Applied 
£• Music Therapy , 

F, Music Industry . 

G, Other 

Program Outlines 

A, Artistic Performance 



1. Orchestral instruments 

2, Keyboard instruments 



p. Vocal 



X. Solo 
2, Group 
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C. Music Theory 

1. Arranging 

2. Orchestration 

3. Composition 

4. Ixap3^isation 
.5. Conducting 

D. Sound Systems - Applied 

1. Recording 

2 . Printing 

E. Music Therapy 

Music Industry 

!• Repair 
2# Tuning 

3 . Salesmariship 

G. Other 

1. Music Librarian 
2* Critical Review 
3. Afts Management 



APPENDIX C 



(1) FIVE STAFF EXERCISES ON H/^NDOUT 2 

(2) HANDOUT 2— BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS. LEADING TO 
COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 



62 ^ 
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Exercise #1 



Dirtctisr.jE. for .Handout 2 . * . 

1. Head "Behavioral Analysis Leading to Competoncy Statements" pages 1- 
3. Your workshop leaders will then review with you the steps of behav- 
ioral analysis and the t riteria for selecting jobs. 

2. Following the directions on the bottom of page 3 for the handout » select 
the job families and representative jobs "for your, program. 



3. List the career ladder for at least one job family. 



4. When you have finished selecting jobs and listing the career ladder (s)^, 
please turn these in to the workshop leaders. 



Career Ladder for Job Family: 
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Job FKdl-M for 



BtST COPY AVAILABLE 



Program 



Rejpresentative Jobs 
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BEST COPY m'FM? 

Exercise * #2 



lJiriisiiir.s for Handout 2 



!• Head pages 4-13 In Handout 2* These pages contain basic definitions for the 
analysis. Feel free to discuss the definitions with xneiiabers of your 
group* 

2. Your workshop leaders will meet with you to assist in examining each part 
of sentence analysis and seeing how the ^definitions fit into the analysis. 

3* Using the examples of sentence analysis foxind on pages 14-16, write one 
or two summarY sentences for one of tJie selected ^^^j the . meinbe^^ 

of your group critique your sentences • 

4. When you are satisfied with your sentences, please tuam them in to your 
workshop leaders. 



/ 



Sentence Siiinmaries for Job: * 



■ M 



Exercise #3 



Directions foi: Handout 2 t 

1. After you have completed the sentence emalysis eacercise/ your workshop leaders 
will distribute forms for writing job descriptiottS and will assist you in 
writing the descriptions; 

• • 

2. When y9u have ccanpleted the job descriptions /please turn them in to your 
workshop leaders. Make sure your name is on all forros. 



6G 



Exercise. #4 



Directions for Handout 2 

' \ ■ w 

1. Read pages 17-21 of Handout 2. Your workshop leaders will then return 
your job descriptions. 

2. Compare the tasks listed oh pages 18-20 with your job descriptions. 

^ Then working with the ©einbers of your group, vrlt« the tasks for each 
' job description. ^ 



3. When you have finished check with one of the workshop leaders. 
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ExexcifB #5 

Pirfeczisns for Handout 2 

1. Review your job des^cription* «nd lists of tasks. 

- •/ • 

2. Review page 21 of Handout 2. 

3. Your worksliop leader will assist your group in starting your task analysis 
and establishing of competencies. . ' ■ , 

4. When you have established the competencies for your prograini please turn 
them in to the workshop leaders.- . 
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Handout 2 ^ 



Behavioral Analysis 
Leading TO 
' Cqmpetency. Statements 



ERIC 
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Career oreoaration is essentially concerned with the acquisition of 
skills and Knowledge in a chosen Cluster of occupations in preparation for 
securing a job or preparing for continuing education. Basically ^ in tqrms 
of the student f Career Preparation is education to become proficient in 

1. ■.' ; ' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

occupational entry-level skills^ knowledge, and attitudes so that the 
acquired skills may be applied^ ; either by .entering into eiaploympnt pr by 

continuiiig educatioir throughout an indiyid^ ^ „ _„ _ 

Regardless ^of the cluster of occupations^ the goals of a career prep- 
aration program are to insure that the student is capable of (1) performing 
satisfactorily on the job and (2) improving his performance through further 
experiences. To achieve either of these goals curriculum developers must 
know' what tasks the student's future car|)pr will require, what the. student 
needs to do to perform- ^ach of the tasks, and what will be the most frequently 

performed tasks. . I 

Behavioral analysis is a technique for providing curriculum developers . 
With this occupational information so that they can determine what kinds of 
performances nust be included in 'the^ cuirricuium. Behavioral analysis first 
involves job analysis and then task analysis. Job information is the basic 
data used to isolate these tasks and performances. The techniques for 
obtaining and presenting this job information are called "job analysis pro- 
cedures." These procedures include the development of job or task descrip- 
tions. Then the job or task descriptions are analyzed to determine the 
behavioral characteristics of the job requirements. This behavioral analj 
ysis is needed to determine the knowledge' an^ performance content of the 
job. The major steps, of behavioral analysis are listed below: 
\ 1.^ Select job families for an occupational cluster. 
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2. Select sets of jobs most representative of the job families. 

3. Prapai'e job descriptions* 

4. Prepare task descriptidns. 

5. Conduct a task analysis. ^ 

6. Detemine competency statements. 

There are five major sources that can be used to identify and to select 
the job fcunilies to be considered. 

1* Research data such as Dictionary of Occupational Titles , and 

Qccupationar Outlook Handbook . . 

2^ .Content specialist or master instructors 

3 . Exemplary programs 

4. Cluster advisory committees ' . 

5. Student interest 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles ( DOT) and the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook probably represent the most highly organized and detailed 
information available today concerning job families and the specific jobs 
within a family. These sources describe a tremendous range of jobs/ however, 
the jobs selected should differ from one another in the kind and level of 
performance they require and, taken as a group, should include substantially 
alJL of the skills and knowledge that are demanded by the job family. 

'The following criteria and general considerations should be used in 
determining the* jobs selected: 

1. In comparison with related jobs, the selected jobs require perfor- 
mance of a wide variety of tasks and a broad range of skill levels. 

2. ' The jobs selected should require an appropriate amount oF educational 
instruction time. That is, jobs requiring a rather short period of instruc- 



tion or an exte^ided length of instruction may be considered but should not 
be included fcr e^ctsnsive task; analysis. : , > . 

3. The jobs selected should have entrance, apprenticeship, or: on- 
the-job training requirements which can be met- better as a result of career 
prepairation. Thus students who perform successfully during the career prep- 
aration stage can experience meaningful and lasting career rewards in a 
relatively short period of tiiae after completing the program* 

4» The jobs selected should be appropriate With respect tb the cost, 
size, support requirements, and facilities available for instructional use. 

5. The jolbs selected should be predictable with respect .to the skills 
and knowledge which will be required in the next 5 to 10 years. 

6. The selected jobs should have favorable employment expectations. 

7. The selected, jobs should nat be a "dead-end." Every job, starting 
with the lowest level, should be a, prerequisite for and lead directly to a 
higher level job(s). Thus, the opportunity to continue from the semi-skilled 
level to the ranks of the professions is fostered. 

On the following pages lists of job titles are arranged in areas of 
work. Each listing of jobs is preceded with the worJcer trait groups of the 
area. (This inforraation— areas of work, worker trait groups, and job titles — 
was conjpiled from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Volume II.) Locate 
the areas of work which relate to your program. Then, review the job titles 
listed. Add other jobs which you fe^l are relevant. Delete (by marking 
through) the jobs that obviously do not apply. Then select the job families 
which should be considered in your program. Be sure and consider the seven 
criteria' for job selection* 

For criteria 7, the listing of the job chain # or career ladder, from 
lowest *level to highest level should be developed for the jobs selected. 



ENTERTAINf€rn" 

1 



DRM-iarics 



II ENTSBTAlNMiSNT AND nKCRtiATION 

IS). Cnt«r;A.nment knd SUxrrmiUnp n.c.c 
UtM CtO vv <isLiJ. it fee.) 

COM X9I %N /az:um. (V r«c.) 

Hyr.NOTyr C*c:u;<. & rec.) 

lHrK240VAT9Ji .ir;aj«. reel 

Mius (&r3U34. <c rf!C.> 

Ml*<17xkl [Ilxum..^ ret) 

l^i'rf iTKKa (BxouM. A rec.) 

foxo AHD Dancx M in (amuM. 4i r»c) 



MUSICAL WORK, IXSTRU>nM!c'VL 

IS ENTKaTAlNMENT AND XECXfiATION 
152. . Mtt4k 

tl2.0ia DiKjccTOJt, Mtrsic (Qottoa pic; rtdfo <c tv 
CAST (rudto cr kro4d.) 
OAcUKnrtA LxAOica {utolm* It. kin.) 



MUSICAL VJOSK, VOCAL 

IS KNTMTAINMJ5NT AND RKCKKATION 
liX. • Mii«:c 

IS7.0a CKOUMAnss (prolcM. &lcLaO~ 

CO.VCCkt FrVGtE (U3C3t. ^ r«c.) 

DUiCTOt, CmouaI. (U5UM. 4c r»a) 



I'iuSIC 



I^USICAL TORK, CREATIVE 

IS ENTERTAINMKNT AND KKCBBATTON 
IS2. Muirfc 

|5Xftil ANXoOiift (proVa. 4( kin.) 
COM/o«E (pfsr^. & kla.) 
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II KNTCRTAINHfiNT AND StXCSXA'XlOH 
ISO.Oit ACTOft (uniM. 4t r«c«) 

WOTHMICS 

IS KNTMTAJNM5NT AND l>»CWATWN 
DAMCift(imuM.JiFr*t.) 

JlADIO AISSOUJ^ & EEIATED WORKS 

15 ENTfiRTAlNMHNT AND RECREATION 
lll« Drmnualc* 

IKkia M<n!OMFicrmtKNABXJk>ox(aKot(cnple.) 

£ltMrUinni«iil«iid R»arMU«n, itM* 
IRia AXKOtNCKH (aDSCM,d( r«c.) • 

AftmocRfCKK (redlo Xc trbroiul^ 

AK7<0VNCCK, I»7JUINATS0H)a BSOAOCAST 

(r«dJ»Atybft5*a.) \ 
Disi Jo cur (r»dto & tr brcml.) 
•roKTS ANNOONCXA (r»dlo <k ty broAd.) 
Maitrk or CckXMONiM (imuM. ie rre.) 

WlUTJUI*AlO<0UNCXJI» ElLCfOUAX* tStUNA« 

tlOMAt BROADCAdT (rftdio A tv brMd,) 



fk)TOGRAPHY & CqvKUNICATION 



MOTION PICTORE PBOOECTING, PHOIOGRAPHIC 
MAOIINE VJOJSK, AND RELATED -ACTIVITIES 

\ * 

II « AST WOX1C 
la. I'li^tccrmytiy 

liX3t3 FnoTO<tRArirtn, 8cat*mnc (profMf* 4c Uo,) 
I4im B:oLO(UGAt l^OTOOiAJrXKi (profMt. 4^ kin.) 

Camxrhah, Sf xoal Knneat (motioo p(e.) 
CAllEnXMA>f«TlTU (mottOQ ptc) 
)?jKnooKAncxii« AJSiUAt (pror#M. 4^ Uxt.) 
PiiotooxAnczi, Fmiifl (»muM. A rtc.) 
PxoTOdKfTmti, IflCMnncATioK Buiiiuu {|or. 
ler.) 

AMtF5BMENT» llKCRrATION/ AND MO- 
TION WCTUSti WORK. N.E,C. 

MoTioM.|*icitrai: jriioJKcnoHUT(tmu*i, 4c rK.; 

liaoUon pU.) 
lU4j« ftn4 Td«irliJ«ii rr*4»<tl«ii. Mw^k. 
TcLXf KOMrrcii Of riUTOii (r*dIo A ty broful) 
VcDxo-KxcoftoniO KNOMxxa (rmdlo A tv 
bctwd.) 
GRATKIC ART WOi^K 

>U0T00iArHi:K4 PioroxHQiATiKa (prldt. A 
pub.) 

•TX^ANp•Rxf XAT Man (print. A pub.) 
LlthHt^ft#^y«n^ IUUi*4 W#rk 

f imrooKArKxii* LrrHOOtAftac (print. A pob.) 
fuotuurMooxArnsx Ame.wncx (print. A , 
pub.) 

,XxftOOKAJ»ffr*MAOtTHX OfXKATOll (prUlt. A 

p<»b.) . 
Cnylilf Art V*rk, mm ' * 
t7#^ irnirrovTAT OrxftATOii (luir Ud.) 



H 
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Writing^ 



It 

IM. 

m. 



u 



u 

us. 



MC9SCM. U3IAar, ANI> ARCHIVAX. 

£;4Li3C3 Woito, K.scrctoi'MU (prof**, 
if kin.) 

TYrtUM will saiojit, rnWcitWM , 

BOQX Cju-sc (prtat. Jic ptt» II * 
Corr RjLOix <pr!al, A pub.) 

Corf Htu>xx» Uoox (pftnt. * pab.) 

JGDnoWiJL AJ*af?xNt (pitnt. 4r pab.) 

tx>tt<iX, Ficnrx* ^prtnt. A puu.) 
icprro*, T«,j;o;la«i (;rrlnt. ^ pub.) 
IttADi*, n».tt tprtnt. Jt pub.) I 
K^TZJITAINMKNT AND RKCB^ATIOM 

Corrm (wr Ia<l-) 

IMWKMrfNT, MCaXXTION* AND MCW 
TlON FICTLStJC WOUK, N.K-a 

lf^*L» igi4 T»»rrl«Mii l*rM<»cd#ii« n-M 
Corraiw*rr Ess-xw (r»*i:o A it bri>«4J 



NQ':S REPOBTI^IG & RELATED VXDI^KS 

II V3UTIHO 

CoiiA^roMoiNT (prtnt, 4t pab.; f»dtoit tf 
yiuttJiJi R»«>»txm (prtat A ptib^ 



CREM?IVE WRITING 

U ViUTINO 

HOXM EmYUT(prorm.Akln.) 

tnexAftV WitiT«» (profiti, 4c Wa.) 
To IT (profipM.Akta.) 

Ltwc WWTM (proftw. 4c kin.) 
WriUnf An4 EOltlJU. M»a#« Plrt«w% R*^*. 

mjm CoKrn^nrt Tf JUTici (moltoo ptc.) 

CoKTwnrf %YKTt» (f»d:« 4< tr broad.) 

Oaq TV'Anxji (moCon ptc; nulU 4c IT broad.) 
ntjoes nj.nouGiCT(pror*ii.4(kIo.) 
Od«, , »iaiitt(aioUoap»«.) 

f CtSf*WOW«lt«<#*tt#ttP<«.> 

twi Wettx* (r»dl« 4t ir bro*d.) 

Icwr W»nt», IxtiMTATiOHix. BaoiiH 
cm <r»dto4ttr broad.) 
. Tnu:WiuTXH(moli«op»#.) 

OVAQX (radio 4c tv broadO 

m.Oi« Con Wmtxm (pr*f«»fc 4c Ua.) 
Cunc (print. 4t pub.) 
KprtOEUL WnttJU (print. 4c P«b3 
ttxjcootAjrioui (prar«aa« 4c Wfl.) 

p».M CotJLUO«ATO»(pfirwi.4ck!iL) 

dtOM-XVojcD-rorcLJc MAum (print. 4c pob.) 
Jtoffont Obkwwo Cam (prtat. 4c pub.) 
UQTUojttn (p<o(4a«.^ 4c Ua.) 
Lttiirrr.tr (p*»<f^ * W*^ 



OrcXJRNAnESM & EDITORIflL WORK 



u 
lit* 

ut.oai 



C«o. 
UXXM 



132,011 



133,031 
I33X>3| 
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WRITINO 

WriUai and Edldairi MaU#« nctmr««rlta4)«# 
aad TtlcrWan _ 

Boftoii, CoinNiTTTr A5c» icwiTT (radlo 4c tr 
brMid.) 

JCooot, Nxf* (r*dld A tt broad.) 

KorroK^ rofttuos Kxwt, BftOiXicm 
(radio 4c tv broad.) 
Xptron, IcsKjuuo (moUoo pte«) 
Mamaokb, Nkiw, BfjeoAt XtKxri, aho 

Puaue AvTAiM (radio 4c ty broad,) 
Nkwj AKAttsT, Dhoaocajt (ndio 4( tf broHd.) 

WlUTKB, NXWJ^ iKtMMAtlOKAX* BtOAJlCAAr 

(radio ictt broad.) 
Wridatf and J^Haii fablloillaM 
SorroK, MamaoCho, K»WirA»Jcii (pKit. 4c 

Xorroft, KxwimiK (print. 4c pub,) 
Mamaoeh, TKOOftCAi/'ANo.SaiNTtJic iroo* 

UCATIOMS (pf<f«ai. 4c kin,) 
Konon, cm (print. 4c pub ) 
JSorroa, DxrAntMXKX (print. 4c pub,) 
KorroK, KottOMAt Paoc (print. 4c pub,) 
KiitTn»« Fi*<ANCUL (print. 4e pub,) 
KiXTOa* Sroan (print. 4c pub) 
KoiTO»« St Aft (print, k pub ) 
Kottoa, TnAn»^ii*TKaenCAt ^rvnucATioir 

(print.^'dc pub) 
lorJcamoa, rcaucAtiONs (pro(««i. 4c kUt) 
CoteiMMn (prtflt. h pub ) . 
KoiTOn* UoOK (print. A pub) 
Kditor, Camv, ir?<oiCAiK (print. 4c pub) 
KoiTO¥* MaOaii.hic (i^rtnt. A pub.) 
KwTOH, N«ws (priftl. A pub.) 
KsWi tfrxcxiJLUrT, Atkoicath (prlot. A pub.) 



Clerical 



Engineering 



^ »TrSOC«Af MY. TYFINC, WUNC, AND 
JOT. Da?«lc»Uiu«M«<hlr># W»fk 



« ruHTisc 

tdOtt) UHOrau.MjkCHJMt Ofrl^AW*(c:•dc»uy 
tl^<wyr* Orxuxrou (print, it pub ) 
Mosomac-KiiriiOAiD On^xt^n (print, it 

FMOTOttf Mtw* OrJUiAto* Cprtot. * puW 



Business 



n>IEX)R:-!ATI05J aMIIERIi:G, DISPS^^SIKG, 

IS tNTKlTAJNMKNT AND BKCftKATlON 
ISJL M»*W 

111 K* l**0««f«» (AiauM. 4t r#c.) 
H AMt'SKMKNT. IkE C BIB ATION. AND 
MOTION PICTCUK WOKK, N.KC. 

IC3urtA»i>TASt(waUMi.*TK.) 

EDCCATIO}l^r & HLU/XIJ^ ACriVITiT) 

-I XNTXETALWMXNT AND KKCRKlTION 
JijW t»i»xm.», Cjutinu (mviiett pic j finJio A tir 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS * 
rr*€ first two major steps of behavioral analysis have now been cpms- 
pleted— job fari.lie3 selected and representative sets of jobs selected. The 
next istcp is to prepare job descriptions for tKose selected* 

The following definitions will be uSed in the job analysis procedures. 
i» 2Sk is a. group of positions that are identical with respect to 
their rajor or significant tasks and sufficiently alike to justify being 
-covered by a single analysis. " 

2. Task is one or ir.oro competencies and is one of the distinct activ- 
ities that constitutes logical and necessary steps in the performance of 
the worker. R task is created whenever hujrian effort^ physical or mental, 
is exerted to accon:plii;h a sx^ecific objective. 

Conpgtcncy is the smallest step into which it is practicable to 
subdivide any work activity without analyzing separate motions^ movements, 
and mental. processes involved. 

The job analysis procedure described on the following pages has been 
developed fron the job analysis procedure used by the U. S. Department of 

(lLqndbQoA„for^^/^ 1972) . By usii^g this procedure the 

highly organi/.ed' and detailed information available An the DOT and pccupa- 
t ioncil Cutloo:-: !ra! :dhoQk may bo easily integrated into competency statements. 

Two categories of inforinatlon are required for the analysis of a job* 
Each category ^i& defined on the indicated pagc{s). 

1. Work performed 

a. Worker function;^ (p. 5)- 

b. Work fields (p. 7) 

(1) ili^thuds verb3 (p. 7) 

(2) Machines, tools, equipjment, and work aids (p. 7) 

c. M,^,tcrialSr products/ subject matter, and services (p. 11) 

2. Wor!:er ^.raitu (p. 12} 

a. n^ueational Prepariition (p. 12) 
' b. h^titudo^ (p. 12) 

c. Te.-npero-Ments (p. 12) 
« d. Interests (p. 12) 
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APPENDIX A 

■ ■ ! i ■ 

Explanation of Relationships Within Data, People, Things Hierarchies 

Much of the information in this ©dition of the Dictionaiy is based on the promise that erery job requiree a 
worker to function in relation to DaU, People, and Things, in varying degrees. These relationships are identified 
and explained below. They appear in the form of three hierarchies arranged m each instance from the relatively 
iimple to the complex in such a manner that each successive relationship includes those that are simpler and 
sxcludes the more complex.* The identifications attached to these relationships are referred to as worker 
functionr', and provide standard terminology for use in summariadng exactly what a worker does on the job by 
means of one or more meaningful verbs, ^ . , t^. , . . / 

A job's relationship to Data, People, and Things can be expressed m terms of the highest appropnate funcUon 
in each hierarchy to which the worker has an occupationally significant relationship, and thess functions taken 
together indicate the total level of complexity at which he must perform. The last three digiU of the occupational 
code numbers in the Dictionary reflect significant relationships to Data, People, and Things; respectively.* These 
last three digits express a job's relaiionsyp to Data, People, and ^Things by identifying the^highesb appropnate 
function in each hierarchy to which the job requires the worker to have a significant relationship, as reflected 
by the following table: 

DATA (4th digit) PEOPLE {5th digit) THINGS (6th digit) 

0 Synthesizing 0 Mentoring 0 Setting-Up , 

1 Coordinating 1 Negotiating 1 Predsion Working • 

2 Analyzing 2 Instructing 2 Oporatmg^ntroUing 

3 Compiling 3 Supervising ^ 3 Driving^erating 

4 Coiiiputbg 4 : Diverting 4 Manipulating 
6 'Copying 6 Persuading 6 Tending 

6 Comparing « Speaking-Signaling 6 Feedmg-Offbearing 

7I .7 Serving 7 Handling 

' No significant relatiowihip g No significant relationship 8 No aignificaat relationship 

DATA: Information, knowledge, and conceptions, related to data, people, or things, obtained by observation, 
investigation, interpretation, visualization, mental creation; incapable Of being touched; written data take the 
form of numbers, words, symbols; other data are ideas, concepts, oral verbalitation, 

I Synthesizing: Integrating analyses of data to discover facts and/or develop knowledge concepts or 
interpretations, . 

1 Coordinating: Determinmg time, place, and sequence of operations or action to be taken on the basis of analysis 
of data; executing determinations and/or reporting on events. 

Analyzing: Examining and evaluating data. Presenting alternative actions in relation to the evaluatton is 
frequently involved. 

Compiling: Gathering, collating, or classifying information about data, people, or things. Beporting and/or 
carrying out a prescribed action in relation to the information is frequently involved. 

4 Computing: Performing arithmetic operations and reporting on and/or carrying out a prescribed action in re- 
lation to them. Docs not include counting. 

5 Copying: Transcribing, entering, or posting data. 
Comparing: Judging the readily observable functions!, structural, br compositional characteristics (whether 
shnilar to or divergent from obvious standards) of data, people, or things. 

PEOPLE: Human beings; also animals dealt with on an Individual basis as if they were human. 

Mentoring: Dealing with individuals in terms of tlieir total personality in order to advise, counsel, and/or 
guide thcin witli mrnrd to problenm that may be resolved by le^^iJ, scirUific, clinical, spiritual, and/or ot^er 
profcs^sionul principles. 

I Oily thm NkikiiitWni *hkh »r« ofruiMilofiilly »»«M*W«nt in tf nni tf th« rpqulrtniioti ihm yih im fti< f Mi U th« atkk »mhm. Tht l«d4«iiUl fttelkMMH 
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1 Necotiatine: Exchanging ideas, information! and opinions with others, to formulate policies and programs 
and/or arrive jointly at decisions, conclusions, or solutions. 

2 Initructing: Teacliing siibjcct matter to others, or training jothers (including animals) through cxplsnaiion. 
demonstration, and supervised practice; or making reconunendations on the basis of technical discipliuci. 

8 Supervising: Determining or interpreting work procedures for a group of workers, assigning specific duties lo 
them, maintaining harmonious relations among them, and promoting efnciency. 

4 Diverting: Amusing others. 

5 Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a product, service, or point of view, . 

fi Speaking-Signaling: Talking with and/or signaling people to convey or exchange information. ^ Includes giving 
assignments and/or directions to helpers or assistants. 

7 Serving: Attending to the needs or requests of people or animals or the expressed or implicit wishes of people. 
Immediate response b involved. ^ 

THINGS: Inanimate objects as distinguished from human beings; substances or materials; machmes, tools, 
equipment; products. A thing is tangible and has shape, form, and other phj^sical characteristics. 

0 Setting Up: Adjusting machines or equipment by replacing or altering tools, jigs, fixttires, and attachments 
to prepare them to perform their functions, change their performance, or restore their proper functioning if 
they break down. Workers who set up one or^^a 

personally operate a variety of machines are included here. 

1 Precision Working: Using body membm and/or tools! or worli aids to work, move, guide, or place objects 
or materials in situations where ultimate rciiponsibility for the attainment of standards occurs and selection of 
appropriate tools, objects, or materials, and the adjusthient of the tool to the task require exercise of con- 
aiderable judgment.^ 1 

2 Operating-Controlling: Starting, stopping, controlling, and adjusting the prop-ess of machines or equipment 
designed to fabricate and/or process objects or materials. ^Operating machines involves setting up thomachine 
and adjusting. the machine or material as the work progresses* Controlling equipment involves observing 
gagei, dials, etc., and turning valves and other devices ti control such factors as temperature, prcssxire, flow 
of liquids, speed of pumps, and reactions of materials. Setup involves several variables and adjustment is 
more frequent than in tending. 

3 Driving*dperating: Starting, stopping, and controlling the actions of machines or equipment for which a 
^^i^urse must be steered, or which must be^guided, in order to fabricate, process, and/or move things or people. 

Involves such activities as observing gages and dials; estimating distances and determining speed and direction 
of other objects; turning cranks and wheels; pushing clutchc!^ or brakes; and pushing or pulling gear lifts or 
levers. Includes such machines as cranes, conveyor systems, tractors, furnace charging machines, paving 
'machines and hoisting machines. Excludes manually powered machines, su9h as handtrucks and dollies, 
and power assisted machines, such as^clcctric wheelbarrows and handtrucks. 

4 Manij^lating: Using body members, tools, or special devices to wor]|j^, move, guide, or place objects or ma* 
1 lerialsl Involves some latitude for judgment with regard to precision attained and selecting appropriate tool, 

object, or material, although this is rea<lily manifest. 

5 Tending: Starting, stopping, and observing the functioning of machines and equipment. Involves adjusting 
materialn or controls of the niarhine, suvh as changing guides, adjusting timers and temperature gages, turning 
valves to allow flow of materialhi, and flipping {^witches in resiionse to lights. Little- judgment is involved in 
making these adju^stments. ^ 

6 Fceding-Ofl'bearing: Inserting, throwing, dumping, or jilncing materials in or removing them from machines 
or equipment which arc autonmtic or tended or <iperated by other workers. 

7 Handling:, losing body members, hundtools, and/or special devices to work, move, or carry objects or materials. 
Involves lit lie or no latitude for judgment with regard to attainment of standards or in selecting appropriate 
tool, object, or mutrrial. • 

NOTE: Included iti the concept ^if I>Nli:ir-(l<nieurui{% Te!i(lin;?^Operntin;*-rontralling, and Setting Up, is the" 
situation in which the wurJar is a^tuilly piui uf the setup of the machine, either as the bolder and guidcr 
of the material or holder and cmder of the tool, 
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Vfork Fields 

:>or:-: ZL^lts are organisations of specific methods that are either 
(1) char aczori? tic of laachincsi toolS/ fequipmcnt, or work aids, and directed 
at cojtuT.on objecriveO/ or (2) characteristic of the techniques designed to 
fulfill socioaconpmic purposes. The one hundre^Work Fields organized by 
the Departjnent of Labor are provided in the following list. Although a job 
may involve techniques specific to a number of work fields/ it should be 
characterized in terms of those fields having primary ^nvolvement. Each 
work field Ms a list of ^ m^^ machines/ tools # 

equipment, and work aids. (Me thod#^ verbs are those verbs which arc coirmonly 
used to denote^ the specific methods of performing the work.. Machines, Tools, 
Equipment, and Work Aids will often be referred to as MTEWAj 

WORK FIELDS ] 



Alphabetical Libling of Work Fielda 



Abradinff 

AccommoduHn^r 

AccountiniiKccording 

AdministorinK 

Appraising 

Bakingr-Dryinj? 
Blnstinjj 

IJolling-Bcrewinar 
IJoriiiR 

Brushing-Spraying 
butchering 

Calking 
Casting 
Chipping 
Chiming 

Combi Xappirig 
Conii)u>ing 

CookinK I' ui I Preparing 

Cropping 

Ciu:»hing 

Die Sizing 
I)evdop:ng4^r:nting 
Distilling 
Drafting 

i:;» ctrical I\ibr:cat!ng- 
In.staHur^ Ilt r*^aring 



Electronic Fabricating- 

Installing-Kepairing 
Electro^Mechanical 

Fabricating-Installing-Kcpairing 
Electroplating 
Engineering 
Engravinj? 
Entertaining 
Eroding 
Etching 

Filling 

Filtoring-Straining-Separating 
Fitting-Placing 

Flame Cutting-Arc Cutting ^ 
Folding-Fastening 

Gardening 
Gluing 

Healing-Caring 
Heat Conditioning 
Hoisting-Convoying 
Hunting-Fiahing 

Immersing-Coating 
Imprinting 
Informa^um Cfiving 
Inve.^ti.jating 
Ironing 

Knitting 
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Ltyinf ' 

LsiyinsrOuc 

Litigatiogr " , 

Logginr 
Luoricitiagr 

Machining 
Masoning 

Mjtchanic*! Fabricating-j, 

installing-Repairing 
Melting 
Mcrcliandisinff' 
Milling-Turning-Pbning 
Mining-Qiiarrying-Earth Borins 
Mixing 
Molding 

Nailing 

Patkmg ^ 
Painting* - 
Photographing 
S^ressing-Forging " • 
Printing 

P/ocessmg-Compounding 
Protecting • - " 

Pumping 

Recording * 



Researching , . 
Riveting ' 

Snturatinsr 
Sawing- * 
Sewing-T*^iloring 
ShearingrShaving 
Soldering . 
Spinning 

Stationary Engineering 
— Stocfctarwking 
Structural Fabricating- 
• Installing-Repairing 

Styling 
Surveying 

System Communicating 

Teaching 

Transporting 

Troweling 

Undertaking 
Upholstering . 

Weaving 

Weighing 

Welding 

Winding 

Wrapping . 

Writing 



^ The following are examples of 
verbs # machines, tools / equipment , 



a few of the work fields. The methods 
and work aids are* not all inclusive; 



rather they are for illustration only. 



WRITING 261 



Keporting, editing, .promoting, nnd/or jnteii)reting ideas in written fonii. 



Method! Verb* 



Adapting 
Criticizing 

Muchinei 
T^*pewriter 



Depicting 
Dancribing 



Tooh 
Writing Implements 



Editing 
PrMfreading 

Camera 
Tape llccordcr 
Two-Way Kadio 



HeadiBjir 
Keporting 

WorkAidi 
Chfrti 

Interview Forma 
Reference Books 
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PRLNTrSG -^191 



-^co^-ds of data or designs by mechanical transfer of mk or dyerto surface of 
■ mFerf^^T^ u.^of tvpe, plate, dies, stencils, and the like. Includes preparation of ^Tpe or plates, 
which -i^^ :nv::ve a combination of methods specific to work fields such as Co^f^n^;, vVoWjn 
Etching' tr. -^zving, Shearino.SrM.vmg, Develdping^Pnnhng, Photographing, and Impnnttng. 



Methods Verbs 



Branding' 

Coatinsr 

Composing 



Machines 



Dampening. 

Immersing 

Inking 

' Tools 



Linotype Machine Brushes 
tndlow Machine ' Burnishing Tools 
Monotype Machine Files 
Plate Burner .Knives 
Printing Eresses . \ ^--t 

Eou ting Machine • . • 

Teletypesecten 
Typ.esetter-Parforator 
Machine 




Measuring 
Moistening 
Setting (type) 

Equipiment 

Drying Oyen 
Line Camera 



( ) 



Stamping 
Stenciling 
.\yhirling 

Worki4.kls y 

Assembly Stick ' 
Chase ' ; 
Irpposing Stone 
Light Table, 
Mafce-Up Sheet 
Negative Masks 
Printing Chemicals 
Screens 

Sensitized Films 

and Papers > 
Solvents 
Specifications 
Stencils 

Wood-iFiber Matting 



ENllERTAlNING — 297 ^ 

Exhibiting speefefeed artistic, jphysitial, or mental skills to audience. 
• ^ ^ Methods Verbs 



Acting 
^ Conducting 
Dancing 



Demonstrating 
• Impersonating 
JLjrecturing 



Mystifying - 
Penforraing (tricks) 
Portraying p 



^i^ading 

f Reheajrsing 
Singing 
Staging 



Machines . 
Bodts 

Racing Car ' 
Stunt Airplane 

• ■ ' . / 



Tools 

. H^nd Puppets 



^Equipment 
P.A. Systems 



Work Aids 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Cards 

Costumes ^ 
Highwireand 

Trapeze 
Makeup 
Mats 

Musical Instruments 

Nets . 

.Props 

Scripts 



PE\*EL0P1XG-PRI>"TING — 202 
|Prbdr.2-I)eveiopmg) / 

Reprocucizg* r^zords of data or designs by chemical means. 

. - ' ■ • ' ' ' ' '/ . ' ' 

IVietliodd Verbs 



Cdatinsr 
Drying 



Exposing 
Immersijqg 



Rubbing 
Soaking 



Spotting 
Whirling 



Machines 

Developing Machines 
Film Processing 
- Machines ^ - - 
Mounting Machine 



Tools ♦ 



Equipment 

Dryers 
Ehlargers 
Printers 
Weight Scales 



Work Aids 

Developer Dryer 
Easels * 
Fomaulas 
Liquid Tanks 
Pencils 

Retouching Fluids 
Sensitized Filnis 
Sensitized Paper 
SHcifi2F>3oard 
Sponges^ 
Stop Baths 
Tongs 



PHOTpCRAPHING ~ 201 ' . 

Producing a record (image) of thin^, people, places, or data by a chemical change in the surface 
of the product or by electronic means induced by light or similar waves, ^ 



Exposing 
Machines 







Jrlaskiiig 
Tools 



Methods jferbs 
• Posing^ 



. 1 



Equipment 

Cameras 
Flash tJnits 
Flood Lights 
Power Packs . 



Projecting 

Work Aids 
Charts 

Distance Measuring 

Devices 
Film Holders 
Measuring Scales 
Tables 
Tripods . 



PADOTxC — 262 * 

Crearlng: and reproducing designs of lettering, or depicting ideas, using tools sucH as pencils, 
crayons^ bnishs, or spray guns/ DistingnJish from. .5 and hnmersing-Ccating 

which uTS for '^'^^ *%TTT-n<-^Qjk nf f*e\\jckynr\cf wifVinnf nrnHnrincr Hp<;i/rn<t nr IpfrhpHntr. • 



purpose of covering without producing designs or lettering. 

Methods Verbs 



Blanking Out 
Coloring 
Drawing 
Inking 

Machines 

Lettering jMachihe 
Spray Machine 



Lettering 

Rubbing 

Shading 



Tools 

Air Brush r ' 
Burnishing: Tools 
XJharcoal 
Handtools 
Knives 
Pencils 
Pens 

Spray Guns 



N Sketching 
V ^ Spotting Out 
Spraying , 



Equipment 



Tinting 
Touching Up 
Wiping 



Work Aids 



Camera 
Projectors 



Canvas 
Charts 
Diagrams 
India ink 
Letters 
'» Magnifying Glasses 
Oil Paints 
Plastics . 
Reducing Glasses 
I V Tempera 

* Templates 
/ ' Water Colors 

COMPDSESG ~ 263 

Expressing and interpreting ideas in musical form, or creating dynamics of movement to interpret 
music. > ' . ' 



Methods Verbs 



Arrangijjig 
Copying 

Machines 



Harmonizing 
Orchestrating 



Tools 



Pencils 
Pens 



Scoring 
Translating 

Equipment 

Tape Recorder 



Transposing 
Writing 

TV 

Work Aids 

Choral Slide Rule 
Piano 

Reference Booksi 
Staff Paper 
Various Musical 
Instruments 

I • : ■ . I » • 

Materials, product^ subject matter, and services (MPSMS) include the (1) 
basic matoricils baing j^rocossed^ (i) final products beirxg made, (3) data or. 

inforr.ation tr.en being dealt with or applied, and (4) services such as den- 

A / „ ■ 

tiatry/ ir.surance, and education,. 

- x:'- ■ ■ ■ - y- ■ . ■ .■ 

.♦ \ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ ■ ' - . ■ ■ ^ ■ 
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' Worker Traits 

^ * ■ " . . ■' ^ ■ . , 

vror.c-ir zrai-s are the reqwireiuents mado on the worker in terms of 
aptitudes r gsnsral et^ucational development, . career pireparatioUr physical 
demands/ and personal traits. Information about these job facets provides.- 
a sharper focus on the type of work involved and the nature of the Individ- 
ual worker. :.They are extremely helpful in couriseling and attitude develop- 

ment;*_ , i 

Educational Preparation is the general amount of educational develop- 

merit and specific career preparation required of a worker. 

- • ' , ■ ■ ** 

Aptitudes are the specific capacities or abilities required of an ^ 

individual to foster the learning of some tasks or, job responsibilities. 

Temperaments are actually the adaptability of the individual to adjust 
to various occupational situations. ' . 

Interests are the tendencies of an individual to become absorbed 'in an 
experience and to continue the experience. . - 

' 1 Sentence Analysis * . ' 

^Sentence analysis is a technique used in writing job (descriptions in 
s„tfindard, concise form. This technique results in brief declarative sen- 
tences describing a job, a task, or a competency. The chart on t^e next 
page serves, as a framework of the analysis. Notice that each sentence 
analysis has an implied subject, a verb, object, and modifying infinitive 
phrase. y 

■ ^ ' • ' ' ■ . . ■' 
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Irrhediate Object 



Infinitive Phrase 



Infinitive Object of Infinxtive 



Wdrker Function 2^.TEV;a, Data, People 



Work Field 



MPSMS 



Conipares ' 
(DATA) 

Converses with- 
(PEOPLE) 

Operates 
(THINGS) 



switchboard operation 
with standa>rds 

y 

Callers 



Cord or cordless 
Switchboard 



to relay 



to convey 
or receive 



to relay 



calls 



inf orroation 



incoming, out- 
going/ and 
interojEfice calls. 



The subject is always the worker. -(This is implied but not expressed,) 
. The' verb, v/hich always begins the sentence, is synonynous with one^ of 
the worker functions. ' ' . 



The imirediate object is either data, people, or things (materials, tools, 
equipment, V7ork aids) . ' 

The infinitive phrase has a varying influence as a modifier. The infin- 
itive is the work field and the .object of the infinitive is included within 
matqrials, products, subject matter, and services. ^ i 

Examples of summaries of jobs that were developed using this technique 
are presented on the following pages. 
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SENTENCE ANALYSIS 



The 

rials f Pro^HCtifi 



Api^licalion of Sentence Analysis 

-'z:z$ arc the Work P^irfornicd Components: Worktr Fu7ietion:f; Work FiMn; MatC' 
Subject Matter, and Strvices (MPSMS). The worker 13 the iubject of all icntencei. 



VERB 
(WORKER 
FUNCTION) 



IMMEDIATE OBJECT 



INFINITIVE PHRASE 



INFINITIVE 
(WORK FIELD) 



OBJECT OF INFINITIVE 
(MPSMS) 



Synth^jize3 

Coordinates 

COORDINATING 

Analyzes 
ANALYZING 

compiles 
COMPILING 

\ comnutfs 

^ COMPUTING 



copies 

COPYING 

Campari's 

COMPAIIING 

advises 

MKSTOHING 

nej^otiates (v/ith) 

INSTRUCTING 

supervise! ^ --7,' 
SUPERVISING ' 



persuades 

PKHSUADINO 

describ^i 
SPRAKING' 
SIGNALING 

■er\'e3 

SERVING 

, receives 

TAKING 
INSTiiUCTIOSS' 
HELPING 

yets up " 
SllTTING VP 



wor#vS 

prCi 

WORKING 



.ideas and information 



information about 
student activities 



examination papers 

■ I '* * 

credit information 

hours, pay scale, etc. 



figures front cash 
remittance ^ 



appearance of hvl^ytf" 
with «pecificatioiw 



students 



fellers 
children 



families 



features of interest 



patrons 

instructions from 
supervisor 



metal-working mcichines 



tooth-clcaninp 
instruments 



to write 
WRITING 

to administer 

ADMINISTERING 

to evaluate 
INVESTIGATING 

to determine 
'INVESTIGATING 

to calculate and post 
ACCOUNTING^ 
RECORDING 

to post to 

ACCOUNTING' 
RECORDING ' 

to grade * 

APPRAISING " 

to effect adjustment of 
HEALINGS-CARING 

to buy 
to teach 

TEACHING__^^ : 

to mine 

MINING'CHLXRRYING- 
EARTH BORING 

to buy 

MERCILiNDISING 
to inform 

INFORMATION'GIVING 

to accommodate 
ACCOMMODATING 

tp drill holes in 

ROniNG 



to machin* 
MACHINING 



to clean 

HEALING^CARtNG 



fiction, etc. 
LiUratur$ 

educational pro^rram. 

Edueaiional 

Knowledge of law candiidates. 
Law 

credit rating. 
Finance , ^ 

Bookkeeping 

cash journal. 
Bmxneen Accounting 
* 

hides. 

Hides and Shine 
students. 

Guidance and Advieory Servicee 
wool. 

academic iuhiec_ts^_ ^ 

^dumtionaJ Services 

ore. 

Raw Materinh, Mining ' 
(Metallic Minerals) 

products, services, «tc. ' 

Merchandising Services 

visitors to factory. 
Lecturing Services 



patrons. 

Personal Serviced, tt.e.c. 
watch parts. 

\XATCHES AND CLOCKS 



metal patterns, core boxes. 
Special InduHry, Machinery ^ 
A Eqnipmtnt, n.c.c. 

teeth. 

Denial Services 
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Application of ' Sentence Anal>>is — Coxilinued 



VERB 




/ ^ INFINITIVE PHRASE ' 


nvop.KEF: 

FVNCTIOS) 

> 


IMMEDIATE OBJECT 


INFINITIVE 
(WORK FIELD) 


OBJECT OF INFINITIVE 
IMPSMS) 


OI'ERATIXG- 
COS'TnOLLI.WG 




to cut to size 

SAWING 


metal materials. 

METAL. FERROUS AND 
NONFERROUS 


pilots 

DRIVISG- 
OPERATING 




to convey 

TRANSPORTING 


passengers. 

AimoilcLTiM TTUHMVortcttiotL 


manipulates 
MASJPULATING 


parts of toys 


to assemble v 

FITTING-PLACING 


entire toy. 
Gamnt and Toyt 


tends 

TENDING 


sanding machine 


to smooth 
ABRADING 


broomsticlcs. 
Woodm Articha 


feeds : 

FEEDING-OFF- 
BEARING 


blending machine 


to blend 
MIXING 


flour. 

Grain Mill Pr0duct$ 


handles 

HANDLING 


shovelipick. 


to fin 

TROWELING 


holes in road. * 
Hiffhwayi and Str$$t9 



Example 1. ^ _ — 

_^.,.. .Job^to^ker"i^^i^^^^ potion picture films with ' 

refercnco prints to detect irregularities in detail and color • Signals 
operator to project positive motion picture film on screens/ Compares 
positive film with reference print for .color density and picture definition. 
Rejicts films having defects, such as blurs / jscratches, .and perforations. 

Jfinalysis \ 



VERB 

(V70RKSR liClKDIATE OBJECT 

FUJCCTIO:.) (MTEWA, DATA/PKOPIiE) 



INFINITIVE PHPASEi 



INFINITIVE OBJEdT OF 

(WORK FIELD) INFINITIVE_J[^MS) 



Compares ' positive film with reference prints to detect film irregularities. 
Signals ccerator project film reference prints 

Handles filits & prints to rej.ect defective films. 
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■Exar.zls l. ■ \ 

Jc^ "srl^sr "aituatio n; Composes narrative, dramatic, or lyric poetry, 
for rtacTd-ir.as, isokS, or- other publications, usually on freelance Jbasis , 
choosing jown s^ject mdttor and suitable fonn to oxprass personal feeling 
and individuar experience, or to narrate stbry or fvent, 

ir- Analysis 



1 

VEHB 

• tWOIlKER - -- 

FUKCTia^?) 


_ ^ IllHEDJikTE OBJECT ^4 
(24TEWA,DATA^PE0PLE) ' 


" - >*'-^ - 

. INFINITIVE PHRASS 
INFINITIVE OBiSECT OF 
(WORK FIELD) INFINI!^E (OTSMSj 


i 

Intograteu 


subject matter, form/ style 


to write 


poetry- 


Converses with 


colleagues 


.to discus^ 


poetry* , ^ . 


Handles 


writing materials 


to write 


poetry. 



Using the. forms provided, prci^are sununaries of the jobs that 'were selected 
in the first and second otopa of Behavioral Ana ly^^ , - 



Task Descriptions 

' ' «• • • ' ■ • • 

A zz,s^}i ^ascription is a list of job activities stated in essentially 
physical tcrrs. For each job description list the tasks performed for the 
♦/ job. Each task description must: .designate the worker's actions and the 
/ results that are accomplished; the machines/ tools, equipment, and/or vork 
aids used; materials, produotG, subject matter, or services involved; and 
' the requirements made of the worker. The descriptions should be compat^ 
* ible- with the work perfonned and the worker traits. Use the framework of 
sentence analysis (implied svibjoct, action verb, object, and infinitive 
phrase) to write the tasks. 

Examples of the tasks are provided on the following pages. 
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Examples of Tasks 



TeJccs rr.ccc^raphs of events to conununicate happenings to readers of i 
publa;.-it-.5.r.;5. 

Plays roles in motion-picture/ stage/ or television productions by 
interpretin'j characters to audience^ 

Draws illustrations for advertisemeats of goods or services. 
Manages cljLSsified advertising department of daily newspaper. 



Creates or adapts musical compositions for television or notion-picture 
background thi-mes. ^ 

Interviews newsworthy persons to gather inf oarfnnation for newspaper 
articles or nows broadcasts > J 

Draws sketches to illustrate scientific books and technical. manuals. 

Determines microphone placement for stage and motion-picture productions, 



Proofreads newspaper galleys for typographical errors. 
Operates linotype machine in print shop. 

Paints still life, abstract designs, and other compositions/ using appro- 
priate art materials. . 

Writes plays for subsequent production/ or for presentation on radio or 
television. 

Teaches band music to high school students and conducts band concerts^ 
Creates dramatic lighting effects for stage ox motion picture productions, 
Conducts symphony orchestra. 

Writes daily newspaper column reflecting contacts with political leaders 
and other public personalities. ^ 

Plays leading role in stage, television, or motion picture production. 



Sets up an3 operates offset printing press to print single and multi- 
color copy front lithographic printing plates. 

Supervises -and coordinates activities of workers engaged in laying out 
copy, setting typi^, and operating prcsi;es. 

Sets up ^nd operates iK>wer cutting tools to trim electrotype or stereo- 
type plates" 3;r.d mounts plates on wood or metal blocks for use in printing 
press. 

Photcsensitisses metal plates and exposes sensitized plates to artificial 
light t;:rcurh negatives on positives to transfer images to plates. 

Tcr.GS machine that automatically cuts stencils for mim^ograph'-type 
duplicating. ' . 
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SlidrS rrijir.al and sensitizc^d. paper into ajruwnia solution to expose 
fcnd d^vel:; blueprints* 

♦ * Plict-s ezczos^d photographic film or sensitized paper in series of 
cherIc-1 sr.d vacor baths to ijroduce negjitive or positive prints* 

Tunis rachines tliat automatically develop, fix and impart gloss , to 
color r^hbtographs , using mixed colutions, such as developer dyes, stop 
baths, fixers, bloachei, arid washes. 

Operates and regulates speed of motion-picture-film-dfevcloping machine 
to insure required density of ir^age being produced. 

Tends nachine that develops and dries exposed motion picture film. 



PX^eratcG ^ camera to make picture of jpersons, motion-picture sets, 

„^ interiors^ machinery^ and fashions. 

Controls x-iray equipment to make picture of plant and animal tissue. 
. Tends equipment that photographs original docviments. and records, such 
as deeds, wills, statements, vouchers, and checks. 



Entertains audiences by reading' and interpreting roles to portray dif- 
ferent characters, and adapts material presented, usin^ boo^ or script. . 

Sneaks in such a manner, that voice appears to come from source mother 
than own vocal chords, frequently from dummy or hand puppet. 

Performs difficult and spectacular feat^r, such as leaping; tumbling, ^ 
and balancing, alone or as team xneiTiber, using original or stock presentation. 

Pilots airplane to perform stunts and aerial acrobatics at fairs' and 

carnivals. , 

Conducts ihstrument^l jniisical groups, such as orchestras and dance bands. 



Reviews and rev^ites news copy* and edits copy to insure conformance to 
accepted rules of style and syntax, and to shorten or lengthen items to fit 
allocated space on newspaper pages. 

Analyzes news and vrites syndicated articles for newspaper publication. 

Writes newspaper stories conforming to prescribed editorial techniques 
and format after collecting and analyzing facts about newsv/orthy events. \, • 

Composes advertising copy for radio or television commercial ^cript^^^ 

Edits newspaper or magazine copy for errors in spelling, punctuation, 
or grair.-nar, accordx^ig to acc^*pted rules of style and syntax. 



Creates ar.d iWrites musical compositions. 

transcricos musical compositions or melodic lines to adapt or create 
particul^^ 3t.yle for orchestra, band, choral group, or individual. 

V/rires :^.usical score for orchestra, band, or choral group, adapting 
arranger drr.w £cr interpretation best suited to i)erformers. 

Creates original dances for ballet performance, musical show, or revue. 
* copies nu^ical parts onto staff Vpaper from score written by arranger or 
orchestrator^ for each instrument or voice within musical group. 

' ^ in 

EF^C ^ f -89-. 



3eccri^*s Swcre windows with nerchandise displays. 

::^*:is z:cl*d leather belts and decorates them with brass or silver 
inlets. . \ ^ 

Iezters*i freehand/ names and symbols on windows of retail .establisluneht. 

rl2r.£ 2£%*i;rci3ing or public relations campaign for organization^ service^ 
or product:. 

Paints portraits of famous persons . - * 

Sculpts statuary for S2\>#^r display. • - 



Task Analynis 

rsE'-: ^r.£lv3i5 is a proccdurG to dGtermine what competencies are rci^uircd 
to pcrfcwr. z:.j taaJc: The compot^cies will inalude not only performances but 
also knov/ledge required. 

The following is a sample listing of categories of knowledge and infor- 
mation that nay prove useful for task analysis: 

■* • 

!• The nomenclature of the job 

2. General information about common materials, tools, and equipment 

3. The cluec, signals, and indications to look for 
/ 4. The xntorprotation of syirJbols, signals, or cues 

^ 5. The expect^^d outcomea ^f actions and decisions 
e. The steps in 'standard and oinergency procedures 

7. ^ The precautions to take , , . 

8. Methods (rules) for preplanning mxk 

9. Methods (rules) foir following strict procedural guides . 

10. Strategics for problem-solving, diagnosing, and trouble shooting 

11. Strategies for improvising and inventing when necessary 

The above list, does not include all the specific types of knowledge 
needr»d, but it does outline the general areas of knowledge that have to be 
dealt Wiihp 

Your workshop leader will assign you to a group and explain the task 
analysii; procedures tliut you will be using. The competencies which you will 
determine should be written according to sentence analysis formvAts. 

Kstabj 3 r; hlna Com not oncios 
The co: :nettncy statements which have been written in the previous exercise 
represent }>oth pob competencies and continuing education competencies. Often 
tlic sarre cor-f'tenay will appt^ar in several jobs within a cluster or program. 
Therefore, t..2 last step is to examine the written competencies to insure that 
they not c-.ly represent major skills, principles, aitd concepts but that there . 
are no du^l:.^2te competencies. 



APPENDIX D 



(1) INFORMATION PACKET PRE-ASSESSMENT FOR 'WRITING 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR INSTRUCTION - 

(2) INFORMATION PACKET 2— PRE-ASSESSMENT FOR VALIDATING 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR INSTRUCTION 



I 



I 



I^FORmTION Packet #1 

F^E-ASSESSMENT FOR WRITING 

Performance CfeJECTivES for 
Instruction 
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WRITING PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR INSTRUCTION 

A" Program for Members of the Education Profession 
for Effective Development artcl Statement of Aims 

and Goals £ok | Instruction • »^ 



General Objective g 

*T^s progranuned instructional presentation will enable the teacher 
(hereafter referred to as the student or the learner) to cireate an 
effective learning package based on measttrable performance objectives* 

Specific Objectives ; 

t> 

1. The student will bB able to recognise and list the differ^ces 
between: 

a. Teaching objectives and performance objectives ^ 

b. Performance objectives and learning activi1M.es 

c. Competencies and performance objectives 

2. The student will be able to define "performance objective^ in 
terms of its necessary components • 

3. The student will be able to identify perforiOOTce objectives 
contained within mixed lists of competencies and per:^qrmance- 
pbjectives. V 

INSTRUCrioNS FOR TAKING^ THE tESSON 



As you work through th 



his lesson, fill in the blank (s) with the word(s) 
of your choice. At the enaf of the lesson, you will be giveth the answers j 
with which to check your responses. For those that do not correspond, if#ad 
the information agW until it is clear to you why an indicated answer i|i 
correct. There is no time limit; work, at your^ own comfortable rate of sjpeed. 
Now turn the page and begin the lessoh. 
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I4 The defining of objectives is a jrrust for successfiiL teaching, 

' * One of the requirements for succ'essf ul teaching is th^ ' 
of objectives* s 

2, Educational objectives are statements of the aixns or goals of a unit 
or segmeoj^of the educational process. 

, Mms or goals of education are stated as educational . ' 



3. Teaching objectives are written in terms of vhat the teacher will try 
to do. 

Objective stating or describing- aisas of goals for the teacher are 
. -V " " . ' / objectives. 

4. Performance objectives are written in terms of what the student will 
be able to do at the conclusion of a learning package. 

The aims 6r goals for student achievement are stated as 
objectives. - * 

5. shall teach the students the importance of the Magna Carta .** 

This goal or aim is written in terms of what the teacher will try to 
do; hence, it is a ^ objective. 



7. 



8. 



"The sttident will be able to write an essay on the historical intportanc* 
of the Magna ckrta." " ' | 

This, objective! is written in terms of what the sttident will be able to 
do; hence, it is a . o bjective. 

A performance objective should not be confused witli a learning activity. 
A learning activity is a step to employ in tbe^■reaXization- of a perfor- 
mance objective. 

A step to take in the attainment of a performance objective- is a 



Performance objectives are the goals of! the various learnihg activities. 

• ■ 

Learning activities are steps to take in reaching J 2-,* 

9, "The class will take a field trip to a loc^il printing shop." 

This statement describes an activity for the class; hence r it is a step 
toward realii:ation of a performance objective' and is classified as a 
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10. "The class roeinbers will be able to take part in a discussion of the 
role of communication in -our modern econony." 

This is a state«lient of what students will be able to do, possibly 
after a field trip; hence, this is a [ ■ • 

11. Por review of this pointy study these statements and 'make responses 
as indicated: ' ^ 

a. ••Teach students to figure square roots." . 
• ' *■ 

Since this statement is in terms of a goal for thei?:,teacher> it 
is a c Jbjective>^ 

tf. "Students will do the practice exercises in fixiding square roots 
of numbers on pages 267-273 of the text." 

This statement describes am activity or step to be used in reaclj- 
ing a^^performemce bbjectiye. It is therefore a ■ / 

12. Before other points are presented in .this program, let's check your 
understanding of the ^differences in the concepts of performance dbj ec- 
tj^yes, teaching objectives, and learning activities. 

a. A teaching objective is writtert. in terms of whact the ^ 

will try to do, whereas a. per formancev^ objective is written in terms 

of what the . will be able to do at the unit's 

conclusion. ° ' 

b. The aims or goals for student achievement are stated as 



^ ^ As a teacher "strives to have students achieve 

these goals, he will have the students take part in various steps to 
^ learning called ^ " 

13. A^earnittg package will be given direction if planning begins with the 
writing of performance objectives that are clear and well ^constructed. 

Clear performance objectives give a learning package ■ ,', „ , / 



14. The teacher will find it easier to deterMne necessary subject matter 
content for a learning package by establishing clear performance objec- 
tives. 

Performance objectives help to determine a learning package • s ^ , ,, - 



15. Methods or procedures to be used in a learning package are more easily 
. fstablished if the teacher has clear performance objectives as a basis 
of planning. - ' 

•perforiaance ol>jectives help to deten^iihe teaching ^ . " * • 
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16. Hany of the xnaterials needed to effectively learn can be determined 
by studying the per^forinance objectives for tie learning pacjcage* 

'.) * 

A study of the perfonnance objectives for a learning package can 
reveal many of the needed teaching - 

17. Methods of evaluation are also indicated by the performance objectives. 

' . Since the perfonnance objectives are written In terms of what the student 
or learner will be able to do, these pex^Eonnance obj«<ctives provide - 
guidelines for methods of ' ' . — • 



18. 



22. 



The content, methods, materials and evaluation portions of a learning 
package will be determined by the instructional learning objective? 
for the package. ' 

The performance obje6tives for a learning package, if clearly stated, 
will determine the package's — _ — ^» 



, and 



19. Competency statements are written in terms of the learner's terminal 

behavior, and come under two classifications, career (job-specific^ and 
knowledge (academic) . 



The two classifications of competency statements are / , Ji 

and : . • ' ' 

20. Competency statements can serve the important functions of establishing 
the broad framework for curriculum planning and of establishing a basis 
for specific planning in constructing, learning packages . 

The initial plans and the broad framework for the creation of learning 
packages and curriculum, plans can be established tiurough _ 

21. While competency statements serve as « mi(ide in establishing a bro^d 
framework for planning, performance objectives are the ones that a|re the 
most useful in determing instructional content, methods, materials, and 
evaluation. ' 



Performance objectives are more derailed than 



ini tructional content 



and there/ore are more^ useful in determining 

, methods, witerials, and evaluation. ' 



A i)*rformaLce objective is a statement which describes aims or gdals in 
tenns of Measurable terminal /ehavior of the student after he will have 



conplfited 



various learning activities. 



A .statemeit that 
ii^ a 




measurable terminal desired student bfhavior 
objective. 



23. A l^erformance objective is quite often referred to as a behavioral 
objective. The two terms .aure interchangeable. 

. Another name for a performance objective is a , , 

objective. 

24. A performance objective roust be vq^itten in terms of' stiident behavior. 
This means that the objective describes a goal for student achievement. 

A performance objective roust describe student achievement doals and 
must therefore be vnritten in terms of > , — — — — — * 



. . . • « • J . 

25. Performance objectives roust be written in terms of terminal student 
„ behavior. This means that the pbjective describe* what the student 

will be able to do after he has experienced variotia learning activities. 

Since a performance or behavioral objective describes what a student 

will be able to do at the conclusion of a learning sequence, the objec- - 

' tive is said to be written in terms of ^ «tMent 

behavior.. 

26. Another requirement for a behavioral objective is that it be measurable, 
or at least observable. This means that the objective should be written, 
in such a way. that a means of evaljiation of student achievement is evident. 

A performance or behavioral objective should provide means fbr student f 

evaluation; therefore, it must describe a student 

behavior. 

27. Now study the definition of a performance or behavioral objective again. 
"A performance objective is a statement which describes alms or goals in 
terms of measurable terminal behavior of the studant after he will have 
completed the learning activities." 

a* Since the objective roust provide a means for evaluation of the 

student, it must be written to describe a . behavioral 

goal. . 

b. Because a performance objective describes goals for the conclusion of 
the package, it must be written to describe a . „ ^ ^ %09l, 

'C. A performance Objective describes a goal for student achievamentr there- 
fore, it is written in terms of ^ behavior. 

d. Another nai« for performance objectives, because of their student 



behavior o: 



lentatibn, is objectives. 
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28. The quality of instruction can be improved through the writing of 
* performance objectives beciiuse they allow for wore appropriate 
evaluation procedures/ a better selection of learning activities, 
and an iinproved quality of goals for the learner. 

Performance or behavioral objectives can be used to ixnprove the quality 
of instruction because they help to provide: 

a. A better ^selection of learning , y 

b* More appropriate procedures for • 

Ci Higher quality student or learner 

Teachers should learn to write performance objectives in terms of 
measurable terminal student behaviors because they give direction to 
the learning .process and tend to ijapro the - of 



29, Often general instructional objectives are written to describe student 
achievement in terms of understanding, appreciating, knowing , and 
comprehending* These are conceptual abstrations that in themselves 
\ are difficult to meastire. 

' Objectives that, describe a behavior that is difficult to measure such 
as understanding, appreciating, knowing, and comprehending are usually 
classified as objectives. 

30* ••The students will develop an appreciation of the wisic of Chopin and 
Bach.** 

/ ■ ■■ 

Thi« objective is stated in terms of goals the teacher for the student 
when the package is completed. It is clear and concise. But is the 
development of an appreciation a behavior, and is it measurable? 
(yes or no) . 

Because this objective is riot stated in terms that describe measurable 
terminal student behavior, it is not a performance or behavioral objective. 
It must be classified as a objective. 

31. "After studying classical music, the student will be able to write a 
short comparison of the musical stylings of Chopin and Bach." 

Think about these questions: Is the above objective stated In terms of 
what the student will be able to do at the conclusion of the learning 
package? Is the writing of a comparison a behavioral act and can it be 
measured or evaluated? 

You should have mentally answered these questions with an affirmative 
answer. The objective as stated then meets the reqairements for a 
behavioral or , objective. 
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32. Based on what you have learned by working through the programmed le»»on 
to thi» point, classify each of the following objectives as general (G) 
or performance (P). Keep in »ind the necesAary definitive requirements 
of a performemce objective, 

a. "The student will be able to draw the basic floor plans of the 
Globe Theatre*'^ - 

••The student will be able to construct an end table and properly 

apply a stain and finish to it*** ^ ^ , 

* ' ■ 

c, "The student will comprehend why good nutrition Is important." 



d. , "The student will be able to recite the poem, The Raven ." . 

e. "The student will be able to appreciate the art of the 18th century 
Spanish painters." ■ ' , -, 

f . "The student will be able to write a performance objective in terms 
of terminal student behavior that is measurable." 

g. "The student will know the differences between general and perfor- 
isance objectives." " — ». 

h. "The student will be able to write a performance and a general objec- 
tive and orally discuss their differences." ^ _^ 

i. "The student will be able to select behavioral objectives from a mixed 
list containing general and performance objectives." __^ 

« ■ . 

(Note: If you responded incorrectly to more thaix two of the nipe 
classification choices, or if you do not understand why some objectives 

' were plassified as they were, turn back to numbers yfil, 23, 29, 30, 32, 

* 33, and 34 for review.) / 
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VALIDATING PERFORT'lANCE OBJECTIVES FOR INSTIUJCTION 

The Second in a SericT^of'Ipr^^ for MemborA' of the 

Education Profession for Effective Development and Statement 
of Air.s end Goals for Instructional ^Units 



General Objective ;' ^ | 

This prograrxied instructional presentation will enable the teacher {here- • 
after referred to as the student or learner) to determine the validity of 
objectives for instructional units, 

• Perfor mance Cbj£5ctives: 

.1. The student will be able to test stated performance objectives 
according to the requirements that they be: 

a» Written in terms of goals for the learner 

b. Written in terms of goals that are terminal 

c. Written to describe behaviors that are measurable, or at 
least observable 

2. The student will be able to classify performance objective;i for 
instruction according to the taxonomy of the cognitive (concepts), 
psychomotor (skills), and affective (attitudes and values) domains. 

, 3. The student will be able, to validate performance objectives by 
evaluating their usefulness and worth with regard to: 

a. student behavior des'ired as ^.terminal goal; 

b. Value of the objective to the student • 

c. Variety of behavioral goals reflected in the objectives 

4. The student will be able to write valid performance objectives for 
a tinit to be taught in terms of measurable student behavior* 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR TAKING THE LESSON 
As you voirk through this lesson, fill in the blank (s) withVhe word{s) 
of your choice. Then following completion of the lesson, you can\ check your 
responses by use of the answer key which will be provided at that time. Should 
one of your responses not correspond with the answer, re-read the i^tiformation 

V 



again until it is clear to you why the indicated answer is correct. - There 
is no tir-e lirat; work at your own comfortable rate of speed. ^ 
:;ow curn the page and begin the program^ ^ 
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Cor.petcncy staterents can serve the important functions of establishing 
the broad frar^ework for curriculxm planning and of establishing a basis 
for specific planning , in constructing learning packages* 

• 

The initial plans arid the broad framework for the creation of learning 
'packages and" curriculun plans can be established through 



vmile ccr.catoncy statements serve as a guide in establishing a broad 
fralT.ewcrk for planning/ the performance objectives are the ones that* 
are nor 3 useful in detcmining unit content # methods/ materials ^ and 
evaluation tcchnigues. , 

Perfomar.cj! objectives arc more detailed than .: . ' 

and are ti^^ more useful in detormihihg the methods/ " 

materials/ and evaluation techniques for ■ learning packages,* 

Before continuing with this lesson/ which is a comprehensive study of 
performance objectives and how to dotcrminc their validity ^ be sure 
that you understand the basic differences between competency statements 
and performeince objective^i, 

a. If a teacher wishes to establish very broad aims or goals to aervfe 
as a framework for a unit or curriculum/ he will develop 



If a teacher wishes to establish objectives that will aid in deter- 
mining the content/ method/ materials/ and evaluation techniques for 
learning paakages/ he will write » cbja'ctivea# 

The first requirement of a vali4 objective is that it meet the criteria 
of a porforrance objective: "A behavioral or performance objective is 
a statement which describes aims or goals in terms of measurable or at 
least observable/ tominal behavior of the student." 

For an objectfvc to ho valid/ it mut;t first conform to the definition of 

a p^rfonnance objoctivu by being written in terms of m $ 

t _/ s t b # 

Tost the validity of the following' objectives on the basis of their being 
ccni?oten::y stator.ents or performance objectives. Label them "coropatency 
(C)" or "p*?rfomJince (P)" in the space providi^d/ keeping in mind the 
definitive rcciuiri^ments .of a performa«nca objective. 

a, student applies his awareness of the 

"irportanco oi the dcnocratic process to corinittee problem solving#" 

i>, ^"ihc student employs the stops necessary to 

a motion a^ preauntud in l:obert^j/ R ulrr^ of Order ." 

rstud^^ht will clr-an his brushes after every 

laboratQiy." 
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- " • "The student v;ill develop good habits relating 
to his nutrition as evid^encod by his selection of foods in the school 
cafeteria that provide .for a *'wel^^^ 

" ^ ^ ■■• ■ student will be able ho Use "the facilities 

' and services of the school library as evidenc^ji t!y tha footnote and ' 

bibliocraphic ent^ in his research-paper assignment. ' 

Note: If the infdrmation presented in the heginning pages of this programmed 
lesson is not completely clear , or if you feel tjiat you need additional 
training in recognizing perforinance objectives,, j^ou will benefit by 
referring tp the first\in the series of these prdgraimned lessons> ' 
"VJriting Perj^ormanqe Objectives for instruction. 

6. In addition to cqmpeten^y istatements and perforinahce Objectives, a three- 
category taxonomy is .used to classify the objectives. - 

The three-level classification system used to specifically classify behavioral 
pr perforniance objectives is called a' ' - ' ■ " ^' 

7. Three descrip^ive^lassifications called "domains" are used in the taxonomy 
of objectives 

' ' ■ ■ - •". ■ y .' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

: Th^ taxonomy is divided intqr classifications of thrde types or 



&. Th^- three t3omains ,.gf ^ t he^ ^bnon^y qf . ofej ectivesj[ are the cognitive, the\ 
".-^ affective, and the psyghoi^br,^^ 't^/\' " ' ^ 

The; classifications of co^i"^^, affective^^^^^ psychbmbtor make up the 
; objective taxonomy 's ' ' y ^ domains J . 

9. The terminal behavior described as a goal for the student. in a performance 
objective determines the domain classification for that objective. 

The 4omdin Classification for a performance objective is | determined by the 
stated goal for the student's terminal ' - ^ 

.V : — : — • • 

.10. The cognitive domain includes behavioral goals that describe how a' person 
•thinks— ^his concepts or his mental achievem^t relating to the acquisition 
and use of knowledge. - 

.■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ - * , ■ ' . • 

Objectives that describe a student 's achievement ^^in the area of meAtal behavior 
related to the use of knowledge are classified in' the taxonomy of educational 
objective^ in the field of concepts or the * domain. 

11. The affective domain covers those objectives that describe how a person 

feels and is used to classify measurable or observable Achievements relating 
. to values, attitudes, and Appreciations. * 

The classification that includes appreciations, values, and attitudes is 
/ known as the .. . " . ' ' domain. 

V, ;-: 
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Objecc 
skill 



12. ObjoctiVes llhat describe action or hoW a student doea something are 
classified in th$ psychoinotor! domain. This is the domain sometimes 
referrle^p to as the "skill" classification. 



ives that describe an action or the development oJf a student 
are classed in the ■ . . domain • ' 



13. Review!' the tjhree domains, or areas, of 
ob j ectives j 



the taxonomy for classi^fying 



b. 



G?^e ability to gain and use concepts is stated behavioraliy in the 
c^dgnivive domain. 

_■ \ ; : i....^ ['^ . 

The objectives for values and attitudes are s.tated behavioraliy in 
the affective domain. 



c. The goals for the student to develop skills are. stated behavioraliy 
in thij^ psychomotor domain. 



a» The cognitive domain includes behavioral objectives concerning 



c. 



The affective domain includes behavioral objectives concerning . 
values and ■ ' 

The psychoniotor domain includes behavioral objectives concerning 
the development of . ♦ 



14. Study this objective: "The student will be able to describe in writing 
the plot, the setting, and the main character in five of Mark Twain's 
literary works*" 

Because the ability to write this paper will depend on the student's under- 
standinc of certain c.oncepts of knowledge, this objective is clctssified 
in the domain. 

.-" ~ ' — « . . V ■ !. 

15. Read carefully this objective: "The student will be able to construct a 
^ cedar chest, using only simple tools." 

Since the ability to construct the chest v/ill depend largely on the stu-- 
dent's development of skills in using woodworking tools, this objective 
is classified in the • ^ ^ ' ' ' domain. 

16. Nov, how. about this one? "The student will develop a high ^gree of , 
self--confidence^s evidenced by his willingness to at least attempt new 
aitd challenging projects." 

Because selfrconf idence is ah attitude, this objective is classified ^in 
the domain . 
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X7, '^'hile yDU are askod to classify objectives! as being in a specific domain # 
it should be noted that in practice the three domains dq^not always appear 
in iscls.ticn» They of ten overlap, within objectives and support each other 
in the teaching process. \. 

In the space provided, classify the following otrjectives as being in 
either tr.e "cognitive (C) " / the ^'aff ective (A)"# or the ''psychomotor (P,) " 

domain of oiir objective taxonomy. 

- ' - . ' '• ' ■ - ■ ' * " ° ' ' . ■ 

£1^ "The student v/ill be able to lisfc the major copper-^ 

praauair,g countries of the Western Hemisphere." 

b> "The student will be able to paint a landscape employixig 

proper techniques of either tempera painting or oil painting." ^ . . ^ 

4 

c. "The student will be able to evaluate his own- witten- 

compositions using avte^ scale." 

d. . • "The student will develop an appreciation of the value 
of .promptness* as evidenced by his fulfilliti-nt of .obligations within 
the allotted t;ime and by hiis attend|nce, behavior. " ^ 

e. I "The student will be able ^to type seventy words per 

^minute with a maximum of t^vo mistake^ when copying prepared material*" 

f. ■ • -. • . "The Student will develop a sense of respect for the 

democratic process as evidenced by his participation in activities of 
of student government and in student elections.." . 

^ ■' ■ ■■■ ' > ■ ■ • • ., 

"The student v/ill, be able to define orally and use in 



conversation the theatrical terms of the Greek and Roman eras." 

Note : It is to be expected that some objectives will fall in a "grey" area ^ 
and it v:ill be difficult to classify them in one specific. domain. 

18. For review, consider these statements about the objectives stated in 
niHnber 17. • ^ . v 

Objectives d^, £/ and g state behavioral goals in tJie cognitive domain 
becaus.e listing nations, evaluating compositions/ .and defining and discuss- 
ing terr.s all involve concepts or knowledge. 

Objectives b and £. state behavioral coals in the psychomotor domain \ 
^ because cainring arm typing both involve action or skills. ^ 



Objectives d and f Sra^e behavioral goals in the affective domain because 
the dovelcprr.ant of an appreciation and of a sense of respect both involve 
attitudes and values. ' 
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19. The Hinders taTiding of [ the i;hree 
objectives is ir^crtmt to/the 
different types should be inc 



categories of: the taxonomy of instructional 
valclating of objectives. A variety' of the ! 
Ibded in the, listed objectives for a teaching 



prov:Lce xor a 




20. I^en tvri ting performance objec 
'one do.T.ain and de-emphasize th 



Valid perfopnance objectives fDr a package should include objectives that 



of behavioral goals. 



:ives, we often unconsciously overemphasize 
(5 others* 



Often objec wives lack variety pf behavioral goals because of a tendancy 

c uncpnscibusly de-^enphasize two of the domains and 

thKotherV' ■ / , ' "'^ 

21. Too frequently »/hen a list of performance objectives is studied, it is 
discovered thay the cognitive domain has been given primary importance 
in deterrpJ.nixig/b9/navioral goals f ol: the students. ^ 

There is a tepdency for performance objectives to lack variety because 
of an overemphasis of the " domain. 

/ /'■- ~~ — ^ 

22. There is no iLntfent to imply that the cognitive domain should not be used 
in writing Qbj^ctives for instruction, or that objectives describing 

, behaviors bjis^k on knowledge and concepts should be declared invalid. 

i , ■ \ 

However, oiljecktives for a learning package should be examined carefully 

to deterrniine if only one area or ' ' ■ \ - . . • ■ ' of student achievement 

has been cpnsidered. 

23. The cognitive domain assumes added importance in writing and validating 
performance objectives if the six levels of objectives within the domain 

, are consiidered. . * 



The cognitive domain consists of 



JLevels of objectives. 



24. The first/ or lov/est, level of objectives in the cognitive domain is 
limited to la knowledge orientation. Objectives written on this level 
relate to -^he student's ability to recall information. 

The cognitive domain has at its lowest level objectives relating to the 

student!' s ability to ' informa^tion and is 

-oriented. 



25. The understanding of information and the ability to make use of materials 
are th^ objectives of the second level of the cognitive domain. This is 
known t|3 the conprohension level. 



The second .level of the cognitive domain is the 



level 



and oncci-npass^s objectives directed at the student's ability to make use 
of materials and his of information. 
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and SwCly ajDstrations, 



apply 



7^. 



26. The next lG/9l of the cognitive dpmain is the application level. Objec- 
tives written cn this level relate goals to the student's ability to see 



re contain 's third level is the 



level and 



5 objectives relating to the student's eibilTty to see and 



27. 



Analysis is I the. next level in the cognitive domain. (This level has.bbjec- 
tives csr.t<;red in the student's^ ability to study and understand segments 
of infomation or i?.aterials apart from the \*ole. . 

Objectives relating to the student's ability to isolate segments of 
information or materials coine under the coghit^ domain and are at the 

level. . * 



28. 



V ■ 




Synthesis refers to the act of polling parts | together in relationship to 
one another. Objectives relat^n gto developing the student's ability to 
do this are, in the f if th—rthe synthesis — level of the cognitive domain.^ 

• ./ ♦ . 

The level in the cognitive domain .that includes objectives directed at 
the students ability tc/puTl inforr?.ation together and to determine 
relationships is known as the ' ^ level. 

The highest level in the cognitive xiomain is evaluation p The instructional 
objectives written on this level call fW development of the student's 
ability to make. value judgments. \ 



Olie highest level of the cognitive domain cqncerns the ability to make 
value judgments and is known as the ' ' . \^ - . level. 

lok now at the six levels together to get theni in their proper perspective, 
ill in the blanks with the level x>f the cognitive domain called for. These 
are listed in reverse order, from the highest lev61 to the lowest. 

value judgments \ \ ■ 

,pull* together; establish relfifcibionships . 

take apart and study segments depth 

a]?ply knowledge; see abstrations \ 

understandings; make use of knowledge and materials 

recall information * 



(6) 

(5) \ , 
(4) \ 


J, , . 

'7 ■ " ■ 

/ 


(3) \ 






r — 


(1)' \ 
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31. Classify zr.o follcv;ir.c: objoctil-es as being j;n the hicjhor or lower level 
cf tho cognitive dcr.sin. The hierher level includes objectives on the 
ccr.prahonsicn/ application/ anilysis, "synthesis, and evaluation levels. 
y-ejr ^levgl includes only tpose objectiyos on the knowledge level. 



a. , "The stAdent v;ill be ^ble to list the titles 

end aurhcrs of ten najor worK|p in Spanisih literature." 

\ \ I • 

"The stuqent will be able to utilize the 



necessary elexents of blank veVse jpoetry as evidenced in his 
writing of an originajL poern." 

c. - • . "The szudeit will Ibe able to test th!& validity 

of listed performance objecrives^ by- uaing a list of six criteria* " 

/: ■ ■ 

d. - "The studenA v/ill be able to state orally the 

definition of a perfoinnance objective." ^ 

e. ^*ThG student will be able to detentiine and 

state the motivation of the authors\of pamphlets published by the 
John Birch Society the Ar.erican Legion, and the department of 
Agriculture." 

32. In validating the performance objectives\for a package, we should not 
demand nor expect objectives for each of the si>: levels 6f the cognitive 
doKiain. Vre should/ however, be watchful \that the higher level has / 
been applied and that there is not oyerempmasis on the lo^/er — knowledge — 
level. 

Both in writing and in validating performanc^ objectives, an important . 
consideration is the inclusion of objectives^ in the cognitive domain 
that are on "the-'^j ^ ^ ' ' ' 1gv\x. 

33. The validity of £in objective in terms of wort\ to' the student is the 
final ana r:ost important evaluation criterion. \^Trivia should be avoided. 

The i-.03t in'.portant consideration in testing the validity of a performance 
objective is its v;ortii to the * 

34. Presented b^low arc ^tho criteria to employ in validating performance ' ^ 
objec;tive3 for instrucrtion. Study then carefully. 

a. ^^re thay written in terms of v;hat the student v;ill do? (behavior) 
bi Do thoy indicate torniinnl goals for the student? 

c. Are thoy statoJ in torm3 of student behaviors that can be measured r 
or at lea3t Q:-.:;erved? 

d. rDo thu cbjoctivTO reflect a y2£i£tv of desired behaviors in the cognitive, 

afff^ctive, znd :\sychomotor dcnain^. i 
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^ 4 1. Do tze cognitive-dcniain objoctives reflect behavioral goals on the 
hich sr lovel y v.ot just knowledge recall?! ^ 

f . ±e objectives valid in terms of wor^h to the student? . 

35. On tho follc'.ving page, .space has been jprovided to allow you to practice 
writing valid performance objectives fpr instruction. Follow these . 
directions : 

a. Write objectives for your o\m subject matter field or area of^ , \ 
responsibility. * \ 

. b. Write one competency statement to give you direction and guidelines. 

Write four performance objectives to go^^ w tJie competency statement* 

(1) Write one objective for each of the threte domains- 

(2) Include two objectives in the cognitive domain/ one of which . 
is at the higher level. 

d. Test the validity of your objectives by applying the six criteria 

presented in number 34. 

Note ; Refer back to any portion of this lesson that you v/ish^ both «ts you 
write objectives for practice and as you validate them. 
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OBJECTIVE WRITING 
PRACTICE SIISET 



Subject Mazzer Field or Area of Responsibility r 
Coppec^r.cy £za.z€ntent:_^ 



Perf orinance bb j ectiA^es z 
Cognitive Lower: 



\ 



Cognitive Higher: 



Psychomotor: ■ . . 



Affective: 



Now nc*ntally test the validity of your, object^-vcs by applying the* six criteria 

pre:;ont* d \n niLiJor 3*1. 



no 
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STAFF EXERCISES ON DEVELOPING 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
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1 



EXERCISE #1 



Directions 

1. From EXERCISE #5, which •will be distributed by one of your workshop 
leaders, choose one of the competency statements and write in your 
own words how you would communicate to the student precisely what 
he is to learn, and how the student would be evaluated. Use the 
space below for your response, ^ 

2. After completion of this task, your worksh'op leaders will summarize 
the participants results. i 

3. ;When the results are summarized, then rewrite yourl cpmmunicatlon 

device using the methodology suggested by the workshop leaders and 
the information received during the summarizing^ pro^cess. 

4« Review one again your communication device, then retain your results 
for Exercise #2, . 
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K ^ ' ^ EXERCISE if2 , 

Djht;gct^^^^ Pack(^t //2 „ 

1. Review the 'Information contained in the Pre Assessment For Validating 
Performance Objectives For Instruction, If you have any questions , 
consult and of your workshop loaders. 

2^ Review fromUhis handout, the basic definition of a performance objective 

3* Review alsci |the three-level classification system that may be used to 
specif ically. classify performance object;ivcs, * 

■■■ ■ A' . 

4. In the space provided below, write in your ox^n words, the definition 
of a performance objective. . • 



Definition: 



\ 




iXERCISE if 3 



Dlractlons 



1. Itslng your refiults from Exernisa //I and what you have learned in 

Exercise ^2, riawrite your coArnjnieation device <performance objective)^ 
in terms of. thb following: 

a. Wliat the student will doV (behavior or performance) 

b. Circumstances under which\the performance is to take place 
or conditior^s. 

c* Wiat degree ^f accuracy or Standard. 

Write your completed objective on the vfollowing page. 



2. After you have rewritten the perfomance objective,^ your workshop 
loaders will discuss with you the tWpe of objective you have 
writlon and the level of the objective. 

3. Retain Ihls objective, its classif legation and its level for 
♦Exercise //4. 



/ 
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iirdctions \ ^ 



EXERCISE 0^ 



IL Read thd performanco objective written in Exercise P3; Ask yourself 
I . the questionT ''Wliat must the student know prior to being able to 
'•accomplish the specified behavior?" 

■ ■ ' ' \ i ^ 

2i Make a simple list of those knowledges, skills or concepts, tha^ you 
\. feel are necessary for the student to learn prior to him/her being 
able to demonstrate the behavior or performance in the performance 
\ objective. | 

3i \Havc one of your workshop leaders discuss yoyr results witl^ you, 

4. Your workshop leaders will distribute a handout whi^^^^^ a 
c^lassiflcation system for categorizing ob ject ivesFJnd level* within 
each category. I* > 

5. The workshop leaders will' discuss this taxonomy /fftli the tital group 
and you will have the opportunity to^isk any qu^fctlon you may have 
concerning the system. * , m , '| 
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EXERCISE If5 



Direc^^na _ • ^ 

1. Referring to quostton 35 In Information Packet #2> choose competency 
statements In which you ran write| objectives in all three domains.^ 



sta 



lowing rhn diroctluns In quesL|tJn 35, write performance 'Objectives 
as kndicnlV'd. . 

■ I . ■ ■ ... 

3. Wlieh you have coTnplotcd this exordise h'avc one df the wdrkfihop leaders 
check your w^rk using the p«!rfonnaWe objective checklist, 

. ' ■ . ' ■ */ '■ 1 ' 

4, Retain this information /or later bxerciffcB. 
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(2) PERFORMANCE OBJE^pTIVE CHSGKLIST _ 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING PERFOR>JANCE OBJECTIVES - . 

A performance objective will consist of three components: (1)^ performance 
statement, (2) conditions and/or limitations (3) criteria of acceptance. 

Performance Statement : 

The Perf ormanceStatement states concisely what observable behavior the 
sttifdent must exkibit as a result of performing some specific cognitive, 
psychomotor, lor affective operation. -The Performance Statement mu$t express 
explicitly what the student must do, how he is to do it, and what the^l^sult 
is to be in terms of observable behavior (overt behavior) • 

Conditions anif/or Limitations : - ^ 

This component of the objective states specifically the conditions and/or 
limitations which affect, the student *s performance in attaining the terminal 
behavior specified in the PerformanceStatement^ Factors whdlch affect the 
student's performance include the following: > 
1; The time limi|t allowed to complete performance -of the task 

2. The location where woric will be performed 

3. Which reference's, aids, or materials may be used in performing the task 
4« Which equipment, tools, and supplies may be used in performing the task 
5. Other limitations unique to theicluster or area of concern which affect 

the student 's performance * 
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Criteria of Acceptance : i 

This component of the objective states tjie minimum acceptable level of 
performance by the student and specifies the standard by which this 
performance Is to be judged. Where applicable, the follqwlng eldnents will 
be Included Into the criteria of acceptance . 

'■ ■ ' ■// ■ . ' ' ■ 

1. Time will be stated, If time is a factor. Example; The student will 
type at a minimum;, rate of 40 words per minute. 

2. The numbei: or percentage of total test items or responses which must be 
answered correctly to complete" the objective 

3. The actual response's t1iat will be considered acceptable 
A, The criteria which will be used as a standard to judge the student's 

performance, and who will use the criteria to evaluate the student's 
performance * 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE CHECKLIST ' 

Some Instrument which can be used to assess a performance objective Is 

> 

needed to assure that each objectl'^ire -contains the necessary components. 
The checklist that follows, rudimentary as It is, can jfill some of the 
needs of evaluation/ Using this checklist will resulf In a close 
examination of the component structure of ja performance objective'. It 
will indicate basic errors. in construction and identify defects or 

inconsistencies in how thjp objectives are written. 

, , ' . X ■ . ■ ' 

The checklist format provides for a comparison of competency skill 
requirements and the skill demanded by the performance objective. In 
addition^ it requires vitrification that each major aspect of the com- 
ponents are present or, if, appropriate, excluded. Those aspects 
'requirihg further specification or other modification should be clari- 
fied in the explanation section. 




PERFORMANCE OB.TKCTIVE CHECKLIST 



/ 

Ciiurse: 

^|!ontent Person: 



Module No,^ 
Objective No. 



Direct ions: 



This checklist /is to be completed for each objective which is developed by 
a conference p/irtlcipant. After you have checked your perforinance objective, 
submit the completed checklist to a member of your group. That member will / 
review the objective and return the checklist to you with the objective with / 
appropriate comments. . / 



JP e r^o r ma ncje^^^S^^^ 

All PerformanHe Statements should: 
1. State what task the student must perform. 

-2. State the behavior in the*"standard terminology 
.of the career area. ^ 

Condition's jin^ i 
All Conditions and/or Limitations! should: 

1. State the time allowed ^to comj^lete the task. 

2. State references which may or may not be used. 

The following elements majr be contained in the 
Conditions and/or Limitations to help clarify 
the objective: , 

1. Stales specific equipment or classification of / 
equipment which may or may not be used. (All 
objectives requiring psychomotor sklll$ should 
contain this element; cognitive/affective mny^ 
include this element.) 

2* States if the student will be given a/sample 
assignment or exercise sheet* / 

3. Statos if and wlien tlie student will* be given 
a performance or product evaluation scale. 
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Yes 


No 


n/a/ 


t 
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\ 
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\ ■ 




■i 

1 




\ 


• ' ) 

0 


\ 



Yes 



No 



N/A 



4; 



5. 



6. 



States other lim^tntions unique to the 
cluster or task./ / 

States condltic/ns or /ilmitations located 
elsewhere (prl/)r objectives, ^npdules, 
Student Learn/ng Plr'ftis, or supportive 
material). / ' 

/ ' ' 
States location of performance. (]1^5JL ^® 

Included if/ task is to be performed in location 
other than/ regularly assigned cluster areaf 
May be included for those tasks to be per- 
formed in/rfegularly assigned cluster areas.) 



Crtterla^^^^^ 

All Criteria of Acceptance sections must: 

1. Be congruent with Performance Statement 
and Conditions and/or Limitations. 



/ / 



2. State the standard for judging the behavior 
(list of criteria, chapter or page of an 
authoritative source, instructor checklist, etc.). 

The following elements mav be contained Ir^the 
Criteria of ^Acceptance to help clarify the objective: 

1* States th6. number or range of numbers of total 
responses required, - (Applies primarily to 
cognitive objectives*) 

2, States the percentage of total responses that 1 
^.must be answered correctly. (Applies primarily 
* to cognitive objectives.) 

3. States who will judge or evaluate the performance. 
(]4uj5t be included in all objectives requiring 
more than the use of an answer key for assessment.) 
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Comp etency Statement; 



Perfonnrince Statement: 



Conditions and/or Limitations: 



• Cr i ter ia^ of_ j^t-cejit£inc£: 
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Proiiram: 
Author: ■ 



/ 

CL//sS IKYING PKkFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



\ 



In writing performatice objectives or bahavloral objectives f or | accountability , 
considerable care tnust be taken to describe as clearly and as J^recisely as 
possible the actual acceptable ^stud|nt behaviors. These behaviors should 
be closely related to the competency statement as these reflect acceptably 
and desirable liehavior in the world of work. In many cases, acceptable student 
behaviors have to modified and/or limited by school instructional resources* 
Therefore, precaut it>ns must be taken to insure that t*ie student behavior^ | 
adequately reflect the world of work behavior levels of generality and ab- | 
straction within the three domains - cognitive, affective, and psychomotor.} 
Identification of performance objectives and competencies by use of a classi- 
fication code is used to precisely communicate the desired behavior and provide 
for analysis of compatabillty between competency statement^and student y 
behaviors. / \ 

The classification code is\ parallel to the well-known domains of instructional 

\ * ' ' ■ 

objectives and is described as thought skills (cognitive), physi^cal skills 

\ I 
(psychomotor), and attitude ^skills (affective). An added value of this classi- 
fication 1$ that the code for each skill Indicates rank order so that each be- 
havloral objective can be easily rated according to the level of skill it? 

^ / 

requires. I 

Tliought (T) skills are geuerally expressed verbally, although these skills 
can be expressed In some /physical way and are greatly affected by attitude*. 
Physical skills (P) are ovdrt aois and are quite often easily^ measured • 
Usually Bic results of ^ physical skill performance are the product of sfome 



thought and appropriate attitude as well* A^itude skills (A) are asVociated 
with a mental state in preparation for the thought or physical actions ta 
follow. Thus, it can be seen that a performance objective may be comprised 
of skills within all domains. Wlicn a behavior involves two or more skills, 
the explanation of characteristics for 6ach should be used in writing the 
objective. " 



f ■ . ■ ■ . ■ . • ■ ^ 

The initial step in employing these skill cades is* to analyze the competency 

statement characteristics upon which the performance objective is to be 

based and establish its skill levels and rating. The behavioral objective is 



then constructed incorporating behavior characteristics appropriate for the ^ 
skill levels of the compotency. THias, the skill levels and rating called for 
In th9 behavioral objective will beMs close to those of the competency as 
the school situation permits. i L 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Learning Package (No. ) : (Title) 
Course: (Title) ' , 
Cluster: (Title) 
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Learning Package (No.) - pg. 2 of 4 



Objective 



Course ; (Title) 
Learning Package ; (Title) 
Prerequisites ; 
Rationale: - 



(Separate Page)- 



4iearning Package (No.) - pg. 3 of 4 



Objective (No. ) 



Competency Statement ; 



TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 



\ 




#l*fofTnance 



Upon completion of this learning package you will be able to. 
Conditions/Limitations ; 



Criteria of Acceptance ; 
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Learning Package (No.) - pg. 4 of 4 Objectiv,e (No. ) 



Pre'-Test ; 

If after reviewing this learning package you think you have the 
capability to perform the terminal performance objective, ask your 
instructor for a'pre-test. 

Enabling Performance Objectives ? 

To achieve the terminal performance objective for this package 
you should be able to: ^ ' . 

■ . u \ ^ 

2. 



, n. . ■ 

Learning Activities : j 

Enrichment Activities ; ^ 

Post-Test : | 

When you are ready to demonstrate the performance described in 
the terminal objective, ask your instructor for the post-test;. 




/ 
/ 
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Definitions of Format Headings 



Course (Title) ; title of the course. 

Learning Package \(Title) : a\general and brief descriptor of the content 
of the learning package • i. 

PrerequisitGis ; siate the entry-level requirements for the student to begin 
the learning package. , 

Rationale : states the justification for learning the content of the 
learning package — its relevance and purpose. 

Competency Statomerft ; a precise description of a work activity in terAs 
of the basic skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary for competent ] 
performance of that activity in. an occupational area. Collectively, compe- 
tency statements for an occupational area represent the basic skills, y 
attitudes, and knowledge necessary for career success, ^/ 

Terminal Performance Objective ; an unambiguous description of >a^particular 
overt behavior (s) that is to be demonstrated by the student after completing 
a learning package, including the conditions and/or limitations imposed on 
the student and the criteria by which the demonstrated behavior will be 
?iccepted. 

Pre-Test i CThe role and function of pretests have not been finalized at the 
present time. Consensus seems to be that. the pretest will be diagnostic 
and used for assessing the student's prior knowledge or behavioral capability 
in terms of the terminal and enabling performance objectives.) 

Enabling Performance Objectives ; a brief but general description of each 
discrete behavior that must be learned in order for the student to attain 
a terminal performance objective. However, student behaviors required in 
prerequisite terminal performance objectives are generally not restated as 
enabling behaviors in subsequent objectives. 

Learning Activities ; a series of activities designed to lead the student 
to the attainment of each enabling performance objective, and consequently, 
to the attainment of the terminal performance objective. These activities 
should allow for various alternatives in instructional methodology and for 
differences in learner characteristics. 

Enriclimcnt Activities ; additional, optional learning activities designed 
to (1) sujjplcment an area of study by strengthening or reinforcing the 
student's ability to attain the terminal performance objective, or (2) 
provide the student with challenging experiences that m4y lead him to 
pursue an area of interest. 
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Post-Test : a procedural instruction .to the student to remind him to 
request a post-test situation when he completes the learning package and 
is ready to be assessed. (Post-Test .Situation: a diagnostic test sit- 
uation instituted by the instructor and used for assessing whether or not 
the student has successfully attained the behavior described in the 
terminal performance objective.) 
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APPENDIX I 



Four Exemplary Learning Packages 
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carei:r devklopmb:nt center #i - 
division of career development programs. 
. d,c\ public schools 
washington, d.c* 



LOGO 
DESIGN 



(Since the logo for the cover page has not 
yet been desiynod, the final layout of 
this page can only be rogarded as tentative*) 



Learning Package 01: Kitchen Design 
Course: Architectural Drafting 
Cluster: Communications & Media 
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Learning Package 01 - jxf. 2 of 5 



Objective 01 



Course ; • Architectural Drafting \ 
Learning Package ; Kitchen Design 
Prerequisites ; 

Must have completed work on fixtures, sizes, and layouts as well as 
electrical and pltambing symbols. 

7 " " ^ ^'""x """"" ' " 

Rationale: . 

TPhe contractor is concerned with the individual areas of a building 
as well as with the whole building. The kitchen coiytains more separate 
fixtures than any other area of the house and they are of particular 
concern to the contractor, especially for bidding purposes. It is 
extremely important to design and show all of these fixtures for the 
prospective owner's benefit. A kitchen can "sell" a house. It's one of 
its most important features. You may even havffc a chance to sell your 
plan to a customer. After completing this? material you will have a 
better insight into the area of. design as it affects the total building. 
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•(^ Learning Package 01 - pg, 3 of 5 Objective pi 



Competency Statement ; 

Designs kitchens in relationship to the whole house. 



TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 



Performance Statement: ^ 

: ^ ,^ % 

Upon completion of this learning package you will be kble to design 
a kitchen in relatipnship to the whole, house. 



Conditions/Limitations : 

The kitchen will be ori<fcnted on two exterior walls and is to serve 
a^ family of five. The use of architectural magazines, graphie standards, 
and other reference materials supplied by the instructor will be permitted-i' 
The design should be executed to scale- on your board. ^ 



Criteria of Acceptance : 

The design will be evaluated by your clas^thates and instructor on the 
following: ^ ^ ' ' 

!• Accuracy of scale. . 

2. Functional and nonfunctional aspects, 

3. Its relationship to other room areas. 

4. Location of fixtures and equipment. 

5. Relationship of thp design to others in terms of architectural 
language. 

6. Skill in the use of templates, schedules, and instruments. 
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Learning Package OX - pg. 4 of 5 ' ^ J' -Objective 01 



Pre'^Test . .^^y' , 

If.aft^x ^^viewing this learning package you thirikVyou have the 
capability*^to perform the terminal performance objective, ask your 
instructor for a^pre-test. > ' \ 



Enablijig Berformgtnte Objectives ; 



To achi-^ve the terminal performance objective /for this package 
^you shcJuid be able to: 

1. Know the various styles of kitchen layoutb. 

2. Identify all of the features of any "stylfe" of kitchen laiyout. 
3^ Lay out a kitchen in any one of the given styles. 



Learning Activities : 



1. Review various styles of kitchen layout:| from pages to 
(assigned text).. In reviewing look for [the following in each 
stylo: 

a. Size of area 

b. Convenience patterns (work space) • ^ . 

c. Traffic patterns 

d. Orientation » 
e* Required equipment 

f, Built-ins , 

2. Study samples of .kitchen layouts from architectural magazines 
with sxiecial emphasis on items 1-6 in activity one. 

3. Make a ijoster showing an >cxamplc of (pictures from magazines) 
each style of a kitchen., 

4. Draw a kitchen layout using one of the styles you have learned. 

5. The class members and instructor will conduct a critique session 
on each drawing, looking for: 

a. spatial relationship 

b. use of space 

c. layout; of equipment 

d. traffic patterns 

110 
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Learning Package 01 



- pg. 5 of 5 



Objective 01 



6* 



7/ 



Using the gi^ert 
1/4 scale, 



When you und 
ttiembers and 
a critique s 
Ydu may want 
before 



specifications a five-member family and a 
(le5|ign your own plan Sf a kij;chen, ^ 



procc ed. 



\ 



»rl[ake the terminal performance objective , class 
Lnitructors will act as owAers and contractors in 
»siion of your jplan. Re-read the terminal objective. 
t0 perform the enrichment .activities listed below 
ng to the post-test* -^^ 



Enrichment Acfeivitjxe^ ; 

1. Design a k;|!tc^en with a center floor arrangement off the major 
work Sire^m I / . i 

2. Design a ]<jit^hen with a breakfast nook included. 



3^ Draw a pl|in/ showing how you would remodel your own kitchen. 



Post-Test ; . 

When you axe ready to demonstrate the perf ordnance described in the 
terminal objective, ask your instructor for the 'post-test • 
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Learning Package 01 oLjective 01 



Pre-Test 

1* What is the most common scale used in laying out residential 
floor plans? ' ^ 

2. What is the use of a template? 

3. How is Architectural Graphics Standards used in layout? 

4. What is orientation? 

5. In what area of the plan is "the kitchen located? 

6. Are there special outlets in^ kitchen? List them. 

.7. For whom is it necessary to give brand names of equipment? 

8. What could be the most. nonfunctional aspect in equipment location? 

9* What are the most important factors to be considered in a design? 

■ "* ' •• . • • " - ' ' ^ X^- 

10, How important Is the kitcheri to the overall design area of the 
house? , 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER #1. 
DIVISION OF CAREER DEX/ELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. • 



! 




Learning Package 01: Color in Posters 

Course: . Advertising Art 

Cluster: Communications and Media * 
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Course ; Advertising Art 

Learning Package ; Color in Posters ■ 

Prerequisites ; 

Must have completed basic design unit; must also have completed unit 
on hand lettering. 

Rationale ; ' ' 7 . 

Because* the advertising artist is involjved in the art of visual persuasion, 
it is important that /We investigate the role color plays in our craft. 
Certain stimulantSr/bf which color is one , act to affect the receiver. The 
poster is one of the more coininon means of communication and' must attract 
attention to inform, and/or persuade. Upon completion of this module, you 
will be capable of utilizing colors to effect the desired reaction from 
your audience- 
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Learning Package' 01 - pg, 3 of 6 ^ Objective 01 

Competency Statement : 

Coordinates color to set tone of advertisements, 

TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE ^ 



Performance Statement ; < • 

Upon completion of this learning^ package you will be able to utilize 
colors in designing posters €hat serve as stimuli in acheiving desired 
audience response due to their visual appeal. 



Conditions/Limitations ; 

Given a blank color wheel, paint (tempera or watercolor) or markers 
(wide: tip) , lettering and paint brushes, mixing pan, water cups, blotter ,- 
white paper and 18 x 24 poster board, copy, and desired audience response. 
A time period of five days is allotted. Reference allowed: pages 150-177 
in Commercial Art f, by Wallace. 



Criteria of Acceptance : - 

1. Assignments must be completed on time, 

2. Three 'posters designed and completed. . 

3. All posters must meet the follov/ing criteria: 

a. neatness-nb pencil smears, no pencil marks 

b. princ4^1es of design followed 

c. control of mediums 

d. borders visible 

4. Instructor and at least 2 other students judge that all three copy 
messages are relayed by color. 
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Objeptive 01 



Pre-Test : 

If after reviewing this learn^Lng package you think you have the capa- 
bility to perfonn the terminal performance objective, ask your instructor 
for. a pre-test. 



Enabling Performance Objectives t 

To achieve the terminal performance objective for this package you 
should be able to: 

1. Identify the visual effects of different colors in writing. 

2. Identify the visual -effects of different colors verbally. 

3. Compare/ and contrast these effects. t 

4. Apply craftsmanship rules. 
> 5. Interpret the color wheel. 



Learning Activities ; 

1. Read written handout **Color and the Poster." 
for class discussion. 

2. Create a cplor wheel following the following procedure: (Use your 
pigments — water colors or tempera.) 

a. Make washes of each of the three primary colors. The washes 
should be full strength and brilliant. Place them in the 
largest circles on the coloif wheel with yellow at the top. 

b. Mix yellow and blue to make normal green; mix yellow and 
red to make orange; and mix blue and red to make violet. 

The mixtures made from the primaries may not be as brilliant 
as desired. This depends on the quality of colors used. 
If the mixtures are not satisfactory, the three washes may 
be made directly from the tubes of secondary colors. An 
attempt should be made, however, to make the entire wheel 
from the primary colors. 

c. Mix yellow and blue-^-more yellow then blue— to make yellow- 

. green. Then add more blue to make blue-green. In the same - 

manner, mix yellow-orange, red-orange, red-violet and blue- 
violet. Place these washes in the proper places in the 
color wheel.' The small circles arc used to designate hues. 

d. Mix any two opposite colors - complementary colors to pro- 
duce neutral gray. 



After reading, stop 
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Objective 01 



3. Paint a recta^ngular form such as a box using contrasting colors. 
Use a light color such as yellow or orange for the top and light 
side , and the complementary color for the shaded side. This illus 
trates the principle, that the shadow of a warm color may be seen 
as the complementary color. 

4 • Prepare at least 4 thumbnail sketches for the following poster : 

CofY - "Spend Your Vacation in Bermuda". Upon completion turn 
them in to the instructor for counseling. 

5. Prepare a rough of the sketch you choose to use. Check with in- 
structor, 

6. Prepare your comprehensive using the following specifications: 

medium: choice of tempera or watercolor. 
18 X 24 poster board 

7. Prepare at least 4 thumbnail shetches for the following poster: 

COPY - "Enjoy Your Winter Break in Sun Valley^ The Winder Wonder- 
land!' 

Check with the instructor when completed. 

8. Repeat steps 5 and 6; turn in to the instructor, 

9. Prepare at least 4 thjimbnail sketches for the following poster: 

COPY - "Grand Opening - Super Bad £< Funky Sweat Shirt Shoppe" 
Check with the' instructor when completed. 

10. Repeat steps 5 and 6; turn in to the instructor. . 

Re-read the terminal objective. You may want to perform the enrich- 
ment activities listed below before proceeding to the post-test. 

Enrichment Activities : 

1. Create 2 posters: 

subject — "Bowl of Soup"; 
copy — your own choice. 
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2. Prepare one poster using contrasting colors and one using comple- 
mentary colors to paint the design. Strive for bold, pleasing 
designs, • 



Post-Test ; 

When you are ready to demonstrate the performance described in the 
terminal objective, ask your instructor for the post-test. 



.A. 
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Learning Package 01 



Objective 01 



Pre-Test : ^ 

1. What are the primary ^lors? 

2. What are the secondary colors? 

3. What are the tertiary colors? 

4. What is a hue? 

5. What are the warm colors? 

6. What are the cool colors? / 

1 . Blue complements ^ ^ 

8, Red complements 



9. Yellow complements 



10. Designate the proper place for the colors on the following color 
wheel* 

COLOR WHEEL 
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Learning Package oi: Incident Light Meter 
Course: Filnutiaking 
Cluster: Communications and Media 
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Objective 01 



- -r"- - 

Course ; Filnunaking 

Learning Package ; Incident Light Meter t 

Prerequisites ; 
None 

Rational^ ! • ^ . . _ . 

As we have seen e^^lier^ f ilrnmaking^ and especially cinematography, 
are to a great extent painting with light. But a camera is really ^st 
a machine, and film is just chemicals on a strip of plastic. The film and 
camera can/t make judgments by themselves. The cameraman and gaffer work 
together to create the best lighting for the. scene. But to set the camera 
to receive the light, the light must be measured with high accuracy. If 
the light is measured incorrectly, the camera will be set incorrectly, and 
the film will be overexposed or underexposed. This can be an extremely 
expensive' mistake, requiring thousands of dollars to. reshoot a scene. 

An incident light meter is the instrument used by most filmmakers to 
^measure light. Anyone involved in the shooting of film needs to be able 
to operate one. Once you can do this, you'll be ready for lighting design 
and shooting film* 
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Competency Statement ; ' 

Operates incident light meter to measure light. 



TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 



Performance Statomerit ; 

At the conclusion of this packet you will be able to operate an incident 
light, meter to measure light and choose the correct f-stop for the camera • 
lens* 



Condi tionfr/Limitat ions ; 

1* Incident iight meter will be provided* 
2» .Activities will take place both indoors and outdoors. 
3* Camera position will toe indicated for each exercise, 
4. Diagram of light meter with labeled parts will be provided -along 
with instructions for operation. Sample film packages will also 
^be provided, % 



Criteria of Acceptance ; 

Upon completion of this package you will demonstrate (1) the operation 
of an incident light meter with 100% accuracy in both indoor and outdoor 
lighting conditions, and (2) the ability to select the correct f-stop for 
all available camera^ speeds. 
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Objective 01 



Pre-Test 



If you already know how to do this, see the instructor. 



Enabling Porformanco Objectives ; 

!• Sets ASA correctly. 

2. Locates light Source and cainera position. 

3^ Holds light meter in correct jxfsition. ^ 

4. ^ Reads scales correctly. 

5. Aligns scales correctly. 

6. Locates cainera speed on correct scale. 

?• Identifies correal: f-stop for indicated cainera speed. 



Learning Activities ; 



1. 



Examine the diagram of the light meter and compare it to the light 
meter itself. Notice, the parts of the meter that move. The inner 
wheel moves so tbat you can set the ASA or film speed. The outer 
wheel will help you find the f stop. The white dome swivels so 
that yoy can ix^int it in any direction. The button in the center 
controls t^(i movement of the needle. When the button is depressed 
jihe needle is free to move. When it is released/ the needle locks 
yin position. Notice the removable slide in the back of the meter 

/ and the slot at the top of the meter where it may go. 

t ' .■ ' 

Every type of film that you use has its own "film .speed" or sensi- 
tivity to light. This is called the ASA of that film. The higher 
the ASA, the more sensitive that film is to light. Find the ASA 
number on sample boxes of film. 



3. Observe an instructor demonstration on the operation of the light 
meter. 



4. Set ASA at 125. Pretend the camera is at the do6r to the room. Go 
to a corner of the room and take a reading. Using the techniques 
you have^ learned from the demonstration, find the correct f stop 
for a camera speed of 24 FPC. Write it down here. > 
Change the ABA to 400 and repeat the exercise. Put down this 
f stop here. • Which f stop is higher? 



Which I4fts opening is wider? 
instructor. 



Check with the 
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Learning Package 01 - pg. 5 of 5 Objective 01 



S'. Set ASA at 125. Go ^outside the front door. Pretend that the 
ceunera is at the door and shooting a scene at a car across the 
street. Take a reading, is the needle off scale? If so, use 
, the slide to correct it and remember to align the scale at red "H" 
on the meter, not at white^ "L". Determine the correct f stop at 
a camera speed of 24 FPS.» ' . 

CHECK LIST: Are you standing at subject, not camera position? 

Is white bulb on meter facing camera position? 
Are you casting a shadow on the meter? 
Did you depress the button for one second, then 
release it? 

Did you align the scales carefully? ^ 
Did you find the f stop under 24 FPS? 

I - 

While .you are outside, pretend that the camera is on the opposite 
side of the car*,i Repeat above prpcedure. f stop ^ 

What is the correc.t f stop if the camera is atet at. 64 FPS? . 
h FPS? . . Check with the instructor. 



Enrichment Activities: 



Invent some of your own. 



Post'-Test: 



Are you confident in your ability to use an incident light meter? If 
so, go to the instructor for your post-test. If not, repee^t exercises 
4 and 5 and invent some of your own 1 

. Now go to Post-l^cst. ' 
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Learning Package 01: > Process t'amoraa (B&W) 
Course : Printing 

Cluster: Communications and Media 
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Course: Printing 

Learning Packj^ge :, Process Cameras (B&W) 
Prereqiiisites : 

None. • • y ■;^,„ • ■ . ■ . • V • • 

. . li..: 1." .,_ , ■ ■ ■ :__ ,..\ ■ ■ 

Rationale ; 

There are many opportunities available to the people in this generation 
'who are interested in printing. Many high-level technical, positions are 
opening up. There are ways to guide yourself into positions of this kind. 
There are- also positions available that lead to this high level. One of 
these is an offset cameraman. 
. • •• 

Theire is a great demand for good offset cameramen. A little thought 
and defeire could put you into this position. * Not only is. this an immediate 
vocational opportunity, it can lead to higher professional opportunities, 
such as manager of a print shop or a production and planning job in govern- 
ment or private industry. 

Accuracy and good perception are "must" qualifications for you to have 
if you are to be a good cameraman. This package attempts to relate the 
finer points to you so you can have these qualifications. 
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Learning Package 01 - j>g. 3 of 5 Objective 01 

Competency Statement ; 

Operates a process camera to photograph copy. 

TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 



Performance Statement ; 

Upon completion of this learning package you will be able to operate 
the prctees's camera to photograph camera copy. 



Conditions/Limitations : 

GiVen: a horizontal or'. vertical process camera. . 



Criteria of Acceptance ; 

The resulting negative must Itlatch the camera copy in sharpness and ^ 
clarity. 
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Objective 01 



Pre-Test . 



If after- reviewing this learning package you think you have tte capa- 
bility to perform the terminal performance objective, ask your in^ructor 
for a pre-test. 



7 



Enabling Performance Ob jectives s ^ ■ i- - ----- 

1. Position copy on copyboard/ 

2. Set copyboard scale. 

3. ^ Set lensboard scale ^ ^.^^ _ ^qq^ 
4 • Set aperture opening 

5. Position/focus on ground glass. * 

6. Adjust film on vacuum board. * . • 

7. Operate the timer. *. 

Learning Activities ; ' 

1. Observe demonstration by instructor, .Review handouts given to you 
by instructor on positioning copy on copyboard. Position given 
copy on copyboard. Study your positioning in comparison to handout 
positioning for accuracy, then let instructor compare both positionings, 

2, 3, 4, Set aperture^ opening, lensboard i^ale, and copyboard scale on 

camera. Read pages 100-102 of classtoom text about the group settings; 
* compare your settings with settings in illufetrations for same size to 
see if they are accurate. 

5. Check on ground glass for vertical and horizontal alignments within 
vertical and horizohtal scales etched on the ground glass. Let 
upper classmen dheck for positioning. , , 

6. Demonstrate to instructor proper way of handling film according to 
page 110 of classroom text* ^ 

7. After sev^al demonstrations and reviews involving the text and 
handouts on proper operation of the timer , re-read the terminal 
objective. You may want to perform the enrichment activities listed 
below before proceeding to the post-test. 
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Learning Package 01 pg. 5 of 5 



Objective or 



Enrichment Activity ; 

Study-given materiall You will notice it is divided into four sections 
Your job is to photograph Section 2 without photographing Sections 1, 3, 
or 4, 



1. 

Later I 


2. 

Goodbye 


3. 

So Long 


4. 

See Yal . 



Post-Test ; 

When you are ready to demonstrate the performance described in the 
terminal oj^jective, ask your instructor for the post-test. 
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Learning Package 01 



Objective 01 



.Pt!e/Post Test 

1, The copy should be placed on the copyboard: 

a* Left-to-right reading • - ^» 

b« Upside down reading 

* c« Right side up reading 

d. Right- to-left reading^ - 

2* Same size reading is i • , 

a. * 50% . 

b. Twice original size of copy 
.* c. 100% ; 

d. Two-color photography 

3* i Ground glass is: 

a. A pdwdery substance 

b. A glass from the earth > 

c. A device used to help focus 

d. A glass with an initial on it 

4. A vacuum board is: ♦ ^ 

a* Used to clean darkroom i 

b. Ma/ie of glass. 

c* Holds film to be photographed 

d. Holds the lights on the camera 

5. The timer device is: 

a. Always stored in the drawer of the instructor's desk 

b. , Controls the cutting off and cutting on of the camera lights 

c. Versatile enough to be used without the camera 

d. Unbreakable 
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Phase II Assessment 
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PHASE 11 ASSESSMENT 
, DIVISION OF CAREER DEVELOPICNT PROGRAMS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

# 

^RECnONS ' . . 

The following questions are designed to provide you and the 

workshop staff with an honest appraisal of the following: « 

. Your opinion of what you have gained from " 
. activities conducted during the workshop 

• I°I![n?IS'°" °r conducted 
, during the workshop and 

. Recomriiendations you have for further staff development 
activities relating to curriculum development fo?*^ 
the Career Development Center 

Read each of the xjuestions and check whether you agree or disagree. 

1. The workshop, as a total, was adequate to provide me wifh fho ' 
SlteV?nTc'la°s"se°s".'°^ '' ''''''' curr^JuTJt^lr^Ifs^ l^' 

S Agree»__ ^ Disagree 1_ , 

2. The workshop activities were well planned and followed a 
logical sequence which allowed me the opportunity to learn 
the curriculum development techniques mbfe easily. 

Agree Mjtf_ ^Disagree // 



^* ISni^^J;^^'*^"" allowed me the opportunity to practice and 
• ' VK'Lr^ technique? in my ^rea Int^esE' 

a Agree mUL. j Disagree / j ^yMit-J_ 

^.tlT^i ^ lecture mode which could have been wrUten 
into handouts or similar means of communication? 

^ Agree ____ ^ Disagree MjlH_ i OmU I 

^' kn^wn".!.^r5'aL^r?h^^P^"^ ''^^ participants could have 

2 heTust"eV^^^^^^^^^^ • . 

S??l?.^d1n^ ?hf cILto^S!^"^^^^" °' they^^?;^;^^^ . 
, 8 Agree M„ ^ ;J Disagree 



6. The terminology used by the workshop staff was at a level 
that it was impossible for me to understand. 

i Agree |_ g Disagree 00 tU iOmiJ- 

7. It would have been helpful if more time had been allowed for 
each activity conducted during the workshop. 

' 5 Agree MB 5 Disagree Hfl 



8. As a result of the workshop, I feel more confident about developing 
curncular materials for use in my class. , 

lO Agree WIIW 0 Disagree _ 



9. I feel confident that r have the skills tb^^^ 
Tn my area of expertise. 

9 Agree iim_ i Disagree J 



10. I feel that I have the ability to write both terminal 
performance objectives and enabling performance objectives. 

7Agreefljii|_ ^ Disagree n " 1 a^'H 

11. It would have been helpful if more time had been allotted to 
the derivation of performance objectives during the workshop. 

4 Agree ;j_ S Disagree /«| f (JwJif 1— 

12. I feel that I have the necessary information and competence 
to write learning modules without the aid of curriculum 
personnel ... 

' i Agree / 9 Disagree mm 

13. The workshop has provided the opportunity for me to express 
my opinions openly and freely. 

10 Agree tH iM 0 Disagree ^ 

14. It would be helpful for me to have assistance in preparing 
the written curricular materials (Modules) for my class. i 

? Agree ML ^7 Disagree lOm^tL^ 

15. I feel the workshop has been worthwhile and has provided me 

the opportunity to grow professionally. 

to Agree IW/M , 0 Disagree 
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16. When it was impossible for me to attend all workshop sessions, 
the staff niado every attempt to help me learn the materials 
and exercises I missed. 

6 Agree m 1 Disagree J % 0^ (Ont^iJ 

17. I feel it would be helpful if the staff development workshop 
would continue prior to the opening of the Center. 

9 Agree /fjUlL i Disagree ] 



18. Without help to write the learning modules, I do not see how 
it would be possible for me to carry on my regular teaching 
load and develop curriculum at the same time. 

5 Agree Jtflm Z Disagree | 



19. I feel too much material was covered during the workshop 
and it did not allow me the adequate time to understand 
the principles and concepts presented. 

I 

4 Agree ltH ^ Disagree M/ 



20. I would have liked the opportunity to participate in more 
"participant centered" activities such as deriving competencies, 
objectives and learning activities. 

7 Agree WtfL £ Disagree J i— 

21. The handout materials used during the workshop were 
adequate for me to use in thd written exercises. 

6 Agree /WW i Disagree | 



22. The workshop staff made every attempt to answer my questions 
when they arose. 

iO Agree 0 Disagree 



23, The workshop staff provided me the opportunity to present 
my work to the group and to furnish constructive criticism. 

lO Agree WM ^ 0 Disagree 



24. I feel that I did my very best throughout the workshop. 
5 Agree ;2 Disagree J 
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Explain in your own words any areas of concern you have 
regarding the. workshop, its conduct and what do you see as 
your need in the next phase of staff^developmbnt. 



Response: (Number of respondents is shown in left margin) 

(A) Need another workshop(s)--(l) on operation of tools and equip- 
ment 'that will be used; (2) on deriving set forms of evaluation for 
artisans; (3) on preparing learning modules; (4) only if the Center 
is going to implement this system of curriculum development; (5) so 
tliat teachers at LAP. can attend; and (6) on writing learning 
packages. ^ . - - ' 

(B) Improvements could be made in the content and methods of work- 
shop: (1) would benefit and increase feedback of workshop staff if 
familiar* with tools and equipnent 'and their use and operation; (2) 
needed more tijne to cover the material; (3) bothered by auditor's 
attempts at instruction; (4) needed to liave learning materials in 

my content area (books, equipment; etc.) with me when writing learning 
exercises; (5) participants should have been encouraged to consult 
professionals while developing content material for each area; (6) 
introductory material was too lengthy- -could have been simplified; 
(7) time was wasted on superf Juoug exercises ; and (8) did not like 
being led (dr allowed to Miscover") concept of individualized 
learning packages . . . 

(C) Need more information on Center--its goals and plans: (l)is 
this the direction we are going at the Skills Center in September, 
1974? (2) need answers to the many, many questions about the Plant, 
moving, etc., (3) what is curriculum completion date, and will expert 
writers be available to put tt all together? (4) need time to complete 
curriculum development before September, 1974. 



(D) .Improvements could be made in Workshop Management: (1) like to 
evaluate results of other RCA-Uallas conducted workshops; (2) like 
more advance plan of direction that the workshop sessions take--like 
to know the reasons for each sassion and how it fits into the overall 
plan; (3) workshop staff needs to exercise more control over conflicts 
of expertise, and (4) need advisory council member at workshops if 
possible. * 

(E) Nfore emphasis on learning HKxlules, or packages, needed- -clears 
concise examples distributed to each workshop participant, demon- 
stration of how a set of learning packages operates in the classroom, 
and introduction to leaniing packages presented at beginning of workshop. 

(F) Other: Need advisory council sooni 
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